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Experts Report on 


Mexico’s Econom 


Mexican-American Commission for Economic 
Cooperation Submits Broad Recommendations 


By Corrie Cioyes, Publications Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


FAR-REACHING OUTGROWTH of 

the reciprocal visits made last 
spring by President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho in Mexican and 
United States territories was the crea- 
tion of a joint economic committee. 

Suggested by the Chief Executive of 
Mexico and made up of experts from 
poth countries, this Mexican-American 
Commission for Economic Cooperation 
was charged with the following broad 
duties: (1) Studying the balance of in- 
ternational payments and the resulting 
economic situation of the Republic of 
Mexico; (2) formulating a program for 
economic cooperation. 

The Commission started its delibera- 
tions on May 25 in the office of the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, Wayne C. Tay- 
lor. After several successive meetings in 
Washington, members journeyed to Mex- 
ico City for a 3-week period of intensive, 
on-the-spot study of existing conditions 
and problems, and future potentialities. 
Returning to this capital, the complete 
report was submitted to the Presidents 
of the two American republics early in 
July. 


Collaboration Reinforced 


In its entirety, this report emphasizes 
the underlying spirit of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy and is a tangible example of 
how it can be activated. Indeed, mem- 
bers of the Commission saw in their 
assignment an ideal occasion for putting 
in motion the Resolution for Mainte- 
nance of the Internal Economies of the 
American Nations adopted at the third 
consultative meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters held in Rio de Janeiro. At the same 
time they recognized the urgent neces- 
sity of strengthening and broadening 
collaboration between Mexico and the 
United States. 

Sounding a prophetic note on this 
score, the Commission declared that— 

“The days of exploitation or economic 
Imperialism, whether by nations or by 
powerful private groups, are past—no 
future Mexican or United States Govern- 
ment will condone or permit their reap- 
pearance.” 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Mexican-American Commis- 
sion for Economic Cooperation, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt and 
President Camacho, was composed 
of the following experts: Evaristo 
Araiza, general manager of the 
Monterrey Steel Works, and Valen- 
tin R. Garfias, well-known mining 
engineer, represented Mexico. 
Representing the United States 
were Wayne C. Taylor, Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Dr. Harry 
White, Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Secretaries to the 
respective delegations were Dr. 
Jésus Silva Herzog of the Mexican 
Ministry of Finance, and Dr. Au- 
gust Maffry of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 








Planning Mexican-U. S. economic cooperation. 
International Economics and Statistics Unit, and Under Secretary Wayne C. Taylor, of 
the Department of Commerce; Valentin R. Garfias, well-known mining engineer; Evaristo 
Araiza, general manager of the Monterrey Steel Works; Norman T. Ness, Assistant Director, 


Division of Monetary Research, U. S. Treasury Department; and Dr. Jésus Silva Herzog, 
of the Mexican Ministry of Finance. 


Gratifying Reaction 


That this was received most enthu- 
siastically in Mexico is evidenced in the 
many newspaper accounts of the report. 
Typical of comments is an editorial ap- 
pearing in Excelsior of July 19 in which 
it is predicted that the above quotation 
“will have wide repercussions in Latin 
America and will strengthen the ties of 
friendship between the Latin-American 
countries and the United States.” Inter- 
est in the report was such that the com- 
plete text was carried in the majority 
of Mexico City’s dailies, in addition to 
page 1 features and editorials. 


Mexico’s Role in War 


In setting up their over-all program, 
the Mexican and American experts gave 
first consideration to the war and the 
role Mexico is playing init. It was fully 
acknowledged that this important Re- 
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public is cooperating in an all-out man- 
ner, sending to the United Nations— and 
principally to the United States—strate- 
gic materials from its fields, mines, and 
workshops. 

But to insure an intensification of the 
contribution for both the present and 
the future, the Commission advised: “It 
is indispensable that the Mexican Re- 
public have available in time the neces- 
sary materials and articles which the 
United States of America is in a position 
to provide.” It pointed.out also that this 
is particularly imperative now, as the 
drain on Mexico’s resources and produc- 
tion has brought about an excess of ex- 
ports while a serious decline in imports 
has occurred. 

“This disproportion between the im- 
ports and exports of Mexico,” wrote the 
Commission, “could cause a disequilib- 
rium which not only would affect the 
internal economy of the country but 
bring about forcedly a diminution in pro- 
duction and therefore of its contribution 
to the war supplies.” 


Maintaining Civilian Economy 


The second problem tackled by the 
cooperative group was how best to main- 
tain the Mexican civilian economy dur- 
ing the war period. Finally, all possible 
ways and means were analyzed whereby 
Mexico’s national economy can be de- 
veloped on a long-range basis. And it 
was wholeheartedly agreed that this will 
require continued and intimate coopera- 
tion between governmental and private 
organizations of the two countries. 

In making its recommendations on the 
major fields of strategic materials, food, 
industry, public works and sanitation, 
transportation, communications, mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, and balance 
of payments, the Commission stressed 
the need for closest economic cooperation 
between Mexico and the United States. 
“It is essential not only during the war 
but also in the post-war period for the 
maximum development of both Nations.” 
With this in mind, the Commission urged 
the immediate preparation of plans to 
be put into effect in whole or in part both 
now and as soon as victory is won. 


Strategic Materials 


As to strategic materials, the Commis- 
sion summarized the present working 
programs for the production and sale of 
these war necessities, and reported that 
“some of the end products are used di- 
rectly in equipping the armed forces of 
the United States. Many others are de- 
livered under Lend-Lease arrangements 
to the other United Nations which can 
employ them most effectively against our 
common enemies. 

“In order to make possible the pro- 
duction in Mexico of these strategic ma- 
terials, the United States undertakes to 
make available the necessary supplies 
and equipment. While concentration 


on these types of production obviously 
affects other economic activities, like all 
war programs they must be vigorously 
pursued until final victory has been 
achieved. Mexico will, therefore, con- 
tinue to concentrate on the production 
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of strategic materials, and the United 
States will continue to deliver supplies 
and equipment to make the production 
possible. New joint programs should be 
developed as rapidly as circumstances 
and changing war requirements indicate 
their desirability. 


Developing Food Supplies 


“The Commission believes that the full 
development of Mexico’s food supply is 
essential and that Mexico’s climate, land 
resources, and people lend themselves 
admirably to such a development. It 
concurs fully in the recommendations 
of the United Nations Food Conference, 
and further recommends that the Sec- 
retaria de Agricultura of Mexico and the 
Department of Agriculture of the United 
States take all appropriate steps to in- 
sure the active and continuous coopera- 
tion which will make these splendid pro- 
grams a reality. 

“Mexico’s food resources cannot be 
fully developed immediately, but appro- 
priate plans can be made which will do 
much to assure the attainment of the 
final goals. These plans should cover 
all phases of food production, process- 
ing, storage, and distribution. Pending 
the development of these detailed plans, 
Mexico’s existing food resources must 
be maintained, and production of basic 
food crops must be increased as rapidly 
as possible. While Mexico’s agriculture 
has not as yet become markedly mechan- 
ized, existing equipment must be main- 
tained at maximum efficiency. The 
United States undertakes to supply nec- 
essary repair and replacement parts 
which cannot be obtained from other 
sources, and new equipment must also 
be provided if present modest goals are 
to be attained. 


Stimulus for Industry 


“The Commission has recognized as 
a guiding principle for its work that it 
is in the interest of both countries for 
the industrialization of Mexico to pro- 
ceed at as rapid a pace as possible, con- 
sistent with the necessary restrictions on 
the use of critical materials and equip- 
ment during the war. In the light of this 
principle the Commission has considered 
programs for the orderly development in 
Mexico of the electrical, steel, rubber, 
cement, chemical, textile, sugar and al- 
cohol, and pulp and paper industries. 
It has recommended the execution of 
both immediate and long-run projects 
which will contribute directly or in- 
directly to the war effort of the United 
Nations or the carrying out of which will 
constitute no interference with the war 
effort. 

“As a means of providing a continu- 
ing body to study programs for the de- 
velopment of Mexican industry in addi- 
tion to those which have been consid- 
ered, the Commission recommends that 
a small industrial commission be created 
by the Government of Mexico to develop 
and carry forward long-term programs 
for the industrialization of Mexico.” 

Such a commission, wrote the authors 
of the report, should be made up of rep- 
resentatives of government, banking, 
and industry. In addition, the Govern- 
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ment of the United States should appoint 
a qualified person to cooperate with this 
industrial group. ‘ 


Functions and Objectives 


As to its functions, the Mexican-Am- 
erican Commission for Economic Coop- 
eration advised the following: 

(1) Continue to study and develop the 
plans for industrialization outlined by 
the Commission. 

(2) Advise and consult with appropri- 
ate authorities regarding industrial proj- 
ects and the financing thereof. 

(3) Cooperate with and, where appro- 
priate, utilize the facilities of the Inter- 
American Development Commission. 

(4) Implement the immediate pro- 
gram outlined by the Commission by the 
preparation of detailed lists of ma- 
chinery and equipment required and 
where necessary send representatives to 
the United States who will be informed 
by the industrial commission of the type 
and specifications of equipment desired 
to carry out specific projects and who will 
be empowered to examine and purchase 
suitable idle or used equipment, lists of 
which will be made available to them by 
the appropriate agencies of the United 
States Government. 

(5) Make recommendations to the ap- 
propriate agencies of the United States 
Government through existing channels 
in regard to the issuance of export li- 
censes and priority assistance regarding 
industrial projects. 

(6) Endeavor to encourage and assist 
in the conclusion of contracts between 
industrialists in Mexico and manufac- 
turers in the United States for the carry- 
ing out of industrial projects for which 
needed equipment cannot presently be 
obtained in the United States, such con- 
tracts to be executed as soon as needed 
materials can be manufactured in the 
United States. 

(7) Recommend the development of 
such sound industrial policies and prac- 
tices as will encourage the healthy 
growth of industry in Mexico. 

“In view of the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining new equipment for Mexican 
industry,” says the report, “the Com- 
mission urges that every effort be made 
by government and private interests to 
procure serviceable, idle, or used equip- 
ment, and that prompt and effective 
measures be taken to maintain existing 
equipment in use, especially through fa- 
cilitating in every way possible the pro- 
curement of repair and replacement 
parts. The Commission recommends 
that used equipment be supplemented by 
necessary new equipment and that in 
urgent cases, when used equipment is not 
available, new equipment be furnished 
with the minimum possible delay. 


General Requirements 


“The Commission has also reviewed the 
general requirements (i. e., requirements 
not related to special projects) of Mexico 
for commodities in short supply and has 
recommended revisions in estimates of 
supply from the United States on the 
basis of changed conditions in Mexico or 
on the basis of data heretofore not avail- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Revivalin EL ORO 


In the Regeneration of Ecuador’s War-Damaged Province, Do We See 
the Possible Pattern for Revivifying Efforts Elsewhere, After Hostilities 
End, in Ravaged and Torn Regions—a Model for Constructive Stimuli To 
Facilitate Business Resumption and Wholesome, Brisk Trade Movements? 


By Joun M. Ctrark, Director, Emergency Rehabilitation Division, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


N THE SUMMER of 1942, a United 
States technical mission arrived in 
El Oro Province, on the southern end 
of Ecuador’s coast, to undertake a re- 
habilitation task. The Province had 
been damaged in the border dispute be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru. Normal eco- 
nomic life, already suffering from loss of 
foreign markets for cocoa and bananas, 
was disrupted during the fighting. A 
large part of the population, totaling 
perhaps 40,000, had fled during the hos- 
tilities. In contrast with its name, which 
means gold in Spanish, El Oro had been 
through dark times. It presented, in 
fact, the only task of rehabilitation in- 
volving a war-damaged area in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Tangible Proof of Recuperation 


Now a year of rehabilitation work in 
the Province is showing practical re- 
sults. El Oro is rising from the disorder 
and despair of the conflict. The glow of 
a new era of work, reconstruction, good 
harvests, has brought real meaning 
again to the name “El Oro.” It is nota 
golden period of prosperity by any means. 
But El Oro is back on the road toward 
economic vitality. With the helping 
hand of a Good Neighbor and its own 
Ecuadoran Development Corporation, El 
Oro has recuperated substantially from 
the blows of the border quarrel and the 
economic disasters preceding the fighting 
in 1941. 

The tangible evidence of the area’s re- 
cuperation is plentiful today. El Oro 
this year has a good cocoa crop, a rec- 
ord-breaking rice crop, fair yields of to- 
bacco and coffee. These are the usual 
cash-yielding crops of the tropical low- 
land areas. The harvests of these are 
partly the result of the restoration of 
economic life since the settlement of 
the border dispute. It is revival in the 
old pattern of El Oro production. 


New Pattern Evident 


But there is revival in a new pattern, 
oo. This new pattern comes out of 
the rehabilitation work and the hemi- 
sphere trend toward increased produc- 
tion of tropical-grown materials for- 
merly imported from outside the hemi- 
sphere. El Oro is swinging into new 


hemisphere production rhythms. The 
Province is producing more food for lo- 
cal consumption. It is increasing for 
local use or for export the production 


of such strategic materials as fibers, 
vegetable oils, rubber, balsa wood. With 
this diversification of production, El Oro 
again hopefully looks forward to enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of a sounder economy. 

To the Orenses, the practical benefits 
of the revival are becoming manifest. 
Cocoa, long the chief money crop of 
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the area, now can be shipped in sacks 
woven locally from fibers grown on El 
Oro land which formerly produced noth- 
ing. Trails are being cut to the rubber- 
yielding forests of the uplands. And 
from the latex gathered locally, rubber- 
ized sheets are being made for hospital 
use in the Province. Furniture built in 
local shops from El Oro lumber also goes 
into hospital equipment. Oil from in- 
numerable palm trees is being collected 
for soap-making. 


Self-Reliance Strengthened 


This increased self-reliance is timely. 
For El Oro, like many other areas in 
Latin America, is forced by wartime 
necessity, by the scarcity of shipping and 
the difficulty of importing goods, to rely 
more on home-produced goods, on ca- 
pacity to utilize local materials and local 
skills for the essentials of individual 
and community life. 

The Orenses, moreover, are eating 
better. Demonstration farms and gar- 
dens established in the past year are 
showing the Orenses how to produce ad- 
ditional and nourishing food crops, such 
as vegetables and soybeans. Superior 
breeds of livestock have been introduced. 
Small loans have been made available to 
help farmers get started. A_ tractor 
shows farmers what can be done with 
modern machinery. To travelers on the 
Machala-Pasaje Railroad, the white 
walls of a new demonstration farm sym- 
bolize El Oro’s revival from the depths 
of its bleak days. 


Varied, Striking Changes 


There are many other marks of this 
revival on the El Oro landscape. Build- 
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ings burned during the 1941 occupation 
of El Oro are being repaired or replaced. 
Hospitals and dispensaries are being 
overhauled and improved. A medical 
center is being built in Machala, the Pro- 
vincial capital and rail junction. Sewage 
disposal and water projects are improv- 
ing sanitary conditions. Puerto Bolivar, 
gateway to the Province, rests securely 
again behind a restored sea wall. 

Along the water front of Puerto Boli- 
var, 10,000 square meters have been filled 
in with oyster shells. This port-improve- 
ment project illustrates how the eco- 
nomic revival of El Oro has spread its 
benefits. The oyster shells were brought 
in from nearby islands. With the pro- 
ceeds of these hauls, fishermen were able 
to buy new canoes and gear. This, in 
turn, has increased the supply of fish. 
The revival in El Oro multiplies its bene- 
fits, once it is started. 


Typical of Tropics 


In miniature, the economic history of 
El Oro repeats a story familiar in other 
hemisphere tropical areas. El Oro is 
near the equatorial line, with cool moun- 
tains and hot plains, ranging to extreme 
aridity. Between the mangrove swamps 
on the coast and the scenic grandeur of 
the Andes are stretches of rich soil, 
capable of producing good yields of the 
traditional tropical crops—cocoa, ba- 
nanas, sugar, coffee, tobacco. And one 
must not fail to note that El Oro, as its 
name implies, is a gold-producing re- 
gion—gold having been in fact the eco- 
nomic backbone of the Province. The 
gold-mining district of Zaruma has nor- 
mally turned out, rather steadily, half a 
million dollars’ worth of gold yearly; it 
lies in the deep interior of the Province, 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


In El Oro Province, Ecuador. Bananas and plantains are stacked at El Cambio for loading to a 


railway car to be transported to Puerto Bolivar. 
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back in the mountains away from any 
railroad, and the ore has to be carrieq 
40 miles by mules. Since the early days 
of the Spanish conquistadores, this re. 
gion has produced gold. 

Once El] Oro was in large part respon- 
sible for Ecuador’s world-wide fame as 
a producer of excellent cocoa. But the 
witchbroom disease and the rise of cocog 
plantations in other parts of the world 
sent Ecuador’s cocoa industry into a de- 
cline. With this misfortune, El] Oro 
learned the danger of overspecialization 
Then came the culmination of the long- 
standing border dispute, erupting into 
hostilities in 1941. 


Vital Achievement 


The border fighting put El Oro in the 
news before Pearl Harbor. When the 
Rio de Janeiro conference of American 
Foreign Ministers assembled in January 
1942, after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
the border conflict was one of the dis- 
sonant notes in the theme of inter- 
American harmony. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
emphasized the menace of Axis aggres- 
sion in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
For hemisphere defense, Ecuador, on the 
western bulge of South America, held a 
vital position. Besides its commanding 
position on the west coast of South 
America, Ecuador owns the Galapagos 
islands, 500 miles west in the Pacific. 
These islands are one of the natural 
guardians of the Panama Canal. For- 
tunately for the Americas, Ecuador had 
a wholehearted desire to cooperate in 
defense of the hemisphere. Conse- 
quently, the settlement of the border 
dispute was one of the notable accom- 
plishments at Rio. Joint frontier com- 
missions were arranged to define the 
disputed border. 


Rising From Wreckage 


Thus arose the hemisphere’s first re- 
habilitation task in a war-damaged area 
during this world struggle. With mil- 
lions of refugees uprooted in the war 
zones of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
El Oro task was obscured in the shadow 
of overwhelming events abroad. Still the 
task in El Oro has been. a constant re- 
minder of the rehabilitation jobs which 
will come in the wake of the tornadoes 
of destruction in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Almost unobserved by the world, 
El Oro has risen from the wreckage of 
the border dispute and, with a helping 
Good-Neighbor hand, has received a 
strong start on the road toward a sound 
economy and higher living standards. 
This lesson of cooperation in the inter- 
American Good-Neighbor spirit may not 
be lost in a world groping for peace and 
economic stability. 

But, to resume the narrative, let us 
return to March 1942, soon after the 
settlement at Rio. Thousands of refugee 
Orenses were crowding back to their 
rural homes by boat and mule. They had 
lost or sold most of their possessions. 
They were hungry, and many were sick. 
Obviously, the first job to be done was 
emergency relief. The refugees were re- 
turning to a waste land. Livestock, tools, 
and food supplies were gone. The rail- 
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Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


South end of rebuilt concrete wall used as dock by sail boats, Puerto Bolivar, El Oro Province, Ecuador. 


road and power systems were crippled. 
Poor water supply, neglected houses, 
weed-choked streets, increased the men- 
ace of typhoid, dysentery, and malaria. 


Good-Neighbor Aid 


It was a task which the returning 
Orenses and the Government of Ecuador 
alone could not handle. So the United 
States, under its policy of inter-American 
collaboration, offered to assist. The offer 
was accepted. A mission was dispatched 
to El Oro, headed by Charles O'Neill, of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Also in the mission 
were Robert Nichols, an agriculturist, 
with tropical experience, and Henry 
Baker, dean of the American Red Cross 
disaster relief organization. 

By air transport, quinine, vaccines, 
sulfa drugs, and other medical supplies 
were sent to the stricken area. Forty 
tons of rice, potatoes, beans, onions, 
evaporated milk, and lard were bought 
and shipped from Guayaquil to feed the 
hungry. Soap and cooking utensils and 
more than 1,500 machetes, saws, shovels, 
and axes also were shipped to the area. 

Promptly, 500 men went to work as 
sanitary squads to clean the towns and 
check the danger of malaria. Gradually, 
economic life began to revive. The Or- 
enses, backed by the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment, readily accepted their share of 
the rehabilitation work. 


Basic Problems Attacked 


After the emergency relief came the 
longer-range program. This  necessi- 
tated an attack on fundamental prob- 


lems: malnutrition, tropical disease, poor 
water supply, primitive and run-down 
communications, damaged houses, 
schools, hospitals, and business facilities. 

In collaboration with the Ecuadoran 
Government, the United States mission 
drew up a program. It covered three 
principal sections: agriculture, public 
health, and public works. Improvement 
of agriculture was necessary to feed the 
people and to provide cashincome. Pub- 
lic works were needed to drain swamps, 
open roads, rebuild towns, and improve 
sanitation conditions. Public health re- 
quired medicines, training of nurses and 
doctors. 


Group of Technicians 


For the main rehabilitation task, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs allotted 
the sum of $500,000. A group of tech- 
nicians was assembled as part of the 
United States contribution. This group 
included Allen Edwards, West Pointer, 
who organized relief of the Yellow River 
flood and famine in 1931-32 before busi- 
ness took him to Latin America; John 
Lassiter, with a long record of emergency 
relief services and administrative work in 
the Caribbean; Philip Ovalle, Colombia- 
born and Colombia-trained physician, 
who fashioned a second Gorgas miracle 
in an oil camp on the upper Magdalena; 
Lee Hunsinger, with 30 years of tropical 
experience as a banana engineer, Gard- 
ner Gantz, who learned his practical en- 
gineering in Peru and Venezuela; Angel 
Sandoval, Honduran-born graduate of 
New Mexico’s agricultural school, who 
was recruited from the Soil Conservation 
Service; William Howard, tropical live- 


stock specialist; Kalervo Oberg, anthro- 
pologist, who moved from the African 
veldt to rural economics in the south- 
western States; Angela McCutcheon, so- 
cial worker of Uruguayan extraction, who 
had specialized in service among Span- 
ish-speaking groups in New York City; 
Isabel Needham and Helen Freeman, 
nurses, who learned their Spanish deal- 
ing with Spanish-war casualties. 


Training Local People 


This mission was assigned to the 
newly-organized Ecuadoran Develop- 
ment Corporation, formed to develop the 
economy of Ecuador as a whole. One of 
the objectives of the mission from the 
start was to train the local people so that 
they could carry on when the mission 
completed its work. Young Ecuadorans 
have been employed wherever possible 
in a combination of work and training. 
The program has been developed to make 
as little demand as possible for ma- 
chinery and materials imported from the 
outside. This has been made necessary 
in part by the concentration of United 
States industry upon war work. At the 
same time, this policy has enabled the 
Orenses to gain experience and to observe 
what can be accomplished with materials 
at hand. 

The El Oro work has enlisted the serv- 
ices of engineering students of the Gua- 
yaquil and Quito Universities, physicians 
and nurses, agricultural specialists, ap- 
prentices for administrative and other 
advanced tasks. On the labor pay roll 
are more than 1,000 persons paid at a 
wage scale set by Ecuador’s Department 
of Labor. 
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Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Cocoa beans spread out to dry are turned by foot, near El Guabo, El Oro Province, Ecuador. 


Practical Goals 


With the cooperation of the Ecua- 
doran Government and under the broad 
program of the Ecuadoran Development 
Corporation, the mission has moved to- 
ward its goals in the field of agricul- 
ture—diversification of crops, subsist- 
ence farming, improvement of livestock, 
aid to small farmers through loans and 
demonstration of modern farming tech- 
niques. A 75-acre tract was acquired 
for a demonstration farm. This farm 
includes a model acclimation pavilion, 
poultry house, a dairy and abbatoir. 
Twenty-five acres have been planted 
with fodder. Seedlings are being pro- 
duced for distribution to farmers. This 
project shows Orenses how they can 
grow profitably such crops as soybeans; 
barbasco, source of rotenone; and oil- 
bearing crops, such as sunflowers. Dem- 
onstration gardens have been established 
throughout the Province to encourage 
growing of vegetables to improve diet. 

Loans, ranging up to $100, have been 
made to enable small farmers to get 
started. These loans are passed on by 
committees of local people. Many of 
the loans are being repaid out of the re- 
sulting production. Farmers are repay- 
ing in kind, returning birds for eggs, 
sucklings for sows. 


New Opportunities 


Rubber is another illustration of how 
the Orenses get started. The forests of 
the uplands contain much natural 
wealth, including balsa wood and oil- 
bearing trees, in addition to rubber. 
The United States Rubber Development 
Corporation supplies machetes. These 
are distributed to rubber tappers, to be 
paid for at the rate of 15 pounds of crude 


rubber for a machete. The machete is 
the essential tool of the tapper. 

Thus, with the loan of a tool, the 
Orense gets a start toward making his 
country yield its natural wealth for the 
new marketing opportunities which have 
risen since the years when cocoa alone 
meant gold to El Oro. 

Among the newer crops, fiber-growing 
especially holds promise of economic re- 
turns for El Oro. The Americas use 
tremendous quantities of fibers, such as 
jute, sisal, and hemp, for sacks, ropes, 
twine. Fiber needs for handling staple 
crops like coffee, cocoa, and grain are 
enormous. Most of these fiber needs 
have been covered by imports from the 
Far East. Jute for bagging has come 
from India, manila hemp from the 
Philippines. Now, with the loss of im- 
ports from the Far East, this hemisphere 
finds it urgent to increase production of 
fibers. 

And El Oro, recovering from its trou- 
bles, has fallen in step with the hemi- 
sphere swing toward increased produc- 
tion of fibers for home needs. Cabuya 
and other fiber plants grow wild in the 
Province. Fibers can be cultivated 
readily. 


Plots and Plants 


To show what can be done, three dem- 
onstration plots have been planted with 
cabuya. Nurseries annexed to these 
demonstration plots have 175,000 seed- 
lings for eventual distribution. Fibers 
have been introduced from Mexico and 
Colombia for experimental purposes. 
One objective is to demonstrate how 
arid land can be used for fiber cultiva- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, five decorticating plants 
have been established to process fiber. 
Wild cabuya will supply these until 
plantation growths come into produc- 
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tion. At Santa Rosa a complete spin. 
ning and weaving factory has been jn. 
stalled. Indian fiber-weaving experts 
have been brought down from the moun. 
tains to teach the local people their 
craft. The production capacity of this 
factory is 30 bags daily. The factory 
has provided jobs for many people, espe. 
cially women. Some who started as ap- 
prentices now are working as skilled 
weavers and spinners. Young people 
from the Santa Rosa rural normal schoo} 
have been given opportunity to obtain 
practical experience in the factory. 


Bases for Development 


These beginnings make a base for 
larger-scale development of El Oro’s 
fiber industry. After local needs have 
been covered, hemisphere markets offer 
ample outlets for whatever surplus 
Oro can produce. This is the prospect, 
too, for El] Oro’s increasing production 
of rubber, oils, balsa wood. Ecuador js 
supplying rubber, balsa wood, quinine to 
the United States and is stepping up pro. 
duction. Reviving El Oro is contrib- 
uting to this flow of strategic materials. 
It is another instance of how inter. 
American cooperation pays off in prac- 
tical terms. 

More than 70 percent of the popula- 
tion of El Oro depends upon the harvests 
from the chief agricultural crops. That 
is the big reason why good harvests of 
rice, cocoa, tobacco, this year mean bet- 
ter times for the Orenses. 

Another reason for the better times is 
that the rehabilitation work has facili- 
tated the return to the land and to sub- 
sistence farming by many families 
through distribution of seed, tools, poul- 
try, pigs, cattle. 


Livestock Stimulus 


El Oro livestock raisers are stocking 
pastures with beef cattle, some pur- 
chased with the help of private loans on 
recommendation of the technical mis- 
sion. Prize livestock, including Ayre- 
shires, Brown Swiss, and Duroc-Jersey 
hogs, have been imported into the Prov- 
ince. Some of these have been brought 
in by Mr. Howard, the livestock expert, 
from Venezuela. Fine-breed poultry 
also have been acquired, some from as 
far away as Chile. These include Rhode 
Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, Catalana 
Prats. Excellent varieties of ducks and 
turkeys have been introduced. These, 
along with the vegetables, mean better 
eating for the Orenses. 


Unified Program 


The rehabilitation work in El Oro 
Province is a unified program. From 
the start it was essential that it be a uni- 





fied program ranging from immediate | 


relief to basic work in food and health. 
The health work emphasizes reorganiza- 
tion and training. At Machala, a medi- 
cal center is being built to provide sur- 
gical, obstetrical, pathological, isolation, 
and training services. Malaria control 
involves a variety of projects for elim- 
ination of mosquito breeding places and 
(Continued on p. 31) 
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Creosote-Oil Trade 
Faces Post-War ‘Test 


The United States Has Been the Largest Producer, 
Importer, Consumer. Can We Hope to Play a Major 
Export Role in the Future, Reversing Past Trends? 


By JouN R. BEaMAN, Chemical Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


HE POSITION of coal-tar creosote 
T oil in international trade during 
recent years has been one of rarely rec- 
ognized significance except, perhaps, 
within the industry itself. This is also 
true of the part that it has played in 
United States foreign trade in chem- 
icals, particularly the import trade. 
Over a span of approximately 20 years, 
from 1921 through 1940, the value of 
imported creosote oil has been many 
times among the first five chemical com- 
modities. In 1927, the peak year, the 
value of creosote-oil imports was sec- 
ond only to that of nitrate of soda. Even 
in more recent years, after domestic 
production had increased greatly, im- 
ports still filled a major role in our creo- 
sote-consumption picture. 

To the layman the term “creosote oil” 
means little except, perhaps, a strong 


“A 7S. 


we 


odor. Coal-tar creosote, the so-called 
“dead” oil, is obtained—along with hun- 
dreds of other products that range from 
perfumes to road dressing—from the dis- 
tillation of coal tar. Our domestic pro- 
duction has increased materially during 
the past 15 years to a point where we 
are now the leading producer. The out- 
put could have been _ substantially 
greater, however, through the utiliza- 
tion of a larger proportion of the hun- 
dreds of millions of gallons of coal tar 
available each year for distillation in- 
stead of consuming such large amounts 
of the tar as fuel. 

The extent of tar supplies, in turn, 
has been governed by a number of fac- 
tors, such as the price, the fuel-oil sit- 
uation, and the volume of coal coked 
by the steel industry. Variations among 
these factors in certain foreign coun- 
tries, such as the United Kingdom for 
instance, have frequently resulted in a 
lowering of the price for the foreign 
product and a consequent rise in the 
volume of our creosote importations. 
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Courtesy Glenn L. Martin Company 


Creosoted wood floor in an aircraft plant. 
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Imports Exceeded Production 


An analysis of the accompanying chart 
depicting the consumption of coal-tar 
creosote oil indicates the importance of 
the imports during the last two dec- 
ades. For 7 years, 1921 through 1927, 
imports of this product were greater 
than our production. Importations 
since those years, despite a sharp drop 
in their trend, have been equal to 30 to 
60 percent of our output. 

United States exports of coal-tar creo- 
sote oil’ were not reported separately 
prior to 1931, and since that time have 
played no appreciable part in our con- 
sumption picture, as the chart illus- 
trates. In 1931 and 1939, approximately 
1,500,000 and 2,400,000 gallons, respec- 
tively, were exported. Less than a mil- 
lion gallons were shipped out of the 
country during the other years. 

Constant consumption of such tre- 
mendous volumes of creosote oil over a 
period of 20 years was necessitated by a 
continual expansion of those industries 
or applications that required creosote for 
its wood-preservative qualities. To meet 
the increasingly active demand, the out- 
put was accelerated until the United 
States by 1928 had become the world’s 
largest producer. Consumption, never- 
theless, still required substantial impor- 
tations of the foreign product. 

Most of the railroad cross and switch 
ties that have been used in building our 
gigantic network of rail connections 
have been treated with this product. 
The same can be said for the millions of 
telephone and telegraph poles—the 
wooden ones, at least—that dot nearly 
every section of the countryside. Many 
farmers have found that they can 
double or triple the life of a wooden 
fence post if they treat it with creosote 
beforehand. 

Even under the ground in the mines, 
creosoted construction timbers have been 
found to last much longer than the un- 
treated ones. Not the least important of 
the many uses of this product is that of 
treating piling for docks or wharves, es- 
pecially those in salt water. The timbers 
that have been treated with creosote oil 
are able, principally because of its toxic 
qualities, to withstand the attacks of the 
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destructive marine borer, or giant pile 
worm, which often grows to a length of 2 
feet and can bore through untreated 
piling until it caves in without warning. 
Many wooden bridges have had years of 
life added through creosoted treatment 
of the timbers. 

There are other wood preservatives 
that, depending upon the desired usage, 
are as effective as coal-tar creosote oil. 
However, from the over-all standpoint of 
production capacity, toxic quality, rela- 
tively low cost, availability of raw ma- 
terials, and general application, it stands 
ina class by itself. Quantitatively speak- 
ing, it is certainly the most widely em- 
ployed wood preservative in this country. 


Main Sources of Imports 


The leading sources of our creosote im- 
ports have been the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, 
Japan, and Canada. These six countries, 
since World War I, have supplied more 
than 95 percent of our foreign creosote 
oil with the exception of 1939 when their 
combined total dropped to 88.1 percent— 
some 6,000,000 gallons having been im- 
ported from Russia. 

It is estimated that these countries, 
together with the United States, ac- 
counted for more than 87 percent of the 
world’s production of creosote oil in 1940. 
The only other major producers are 
France and, possibly, Russia, whose out- 
put apparently is not equal to require- 
ments. Spain and Mexico have also pro- 
duced creosote to a limited extent, but 
their volume of output cannot be com- 
pared quantitatively with that of the 
other producer countries. 


The following table on the estimated 
world production of creosote oil has been 
based upon projections of past produc- 
tion figures; such quantitative methods 
are, of course, subject to error: 


Estimated World Production of Creosote Oil 





in 1940 
{In thousands of gallons} 

. Quan- : Quan- 

( 7 Co < 

ountry tity untry tity 
United States 1119, 679 Netherlands 8, 000 
United Kingdom 100,000 || Japan 8, 000 
Germany .- i. 75,000 || Spain -. 1, 800 
France cau 25,000 || Other - 20, 000 
Belgium _.| 16,000 
Canada__. past 12, 000 Total 385, 479 





1 Actual production. 


Source: Estimated by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, from 
official reports. 


Britain Chief Foreign Source 


The largest single source of our foreign 
creosote oil has been the United King- 
dom, probably the leading producer un- 
til the United States more than doubled 
its output during the late twenties. 
From 1921 through 1940 (United States 
foreign-trade statistics have not been 
published since September 30, 1941), the 
United Kingdom furnished us, according 
to recorded imports, with over 560,000,- 
000 gallons of creosote oil, or approxi- 
mately 50 percent of our total importa- 
tions of the product over that period. 

Outside of the fact that the United 
Kingdom was not only a large producer 
but also a major exporter of creosote oil, 


one of the principal reasons for its being 
our chief source of foreign creosote was 
probably the fact that many ships going 
to the United Kingdom (as was the case 
with certain other European ports) sim- 
ply filled up with creosote oil for ballast 
purposes on the return trip—resulting in 
a much lower rate than would be the case 
if it had been carried on direct consign- 
ment. Partly because of shipping condi- 
tions, and because there is no import 
duty on creosote oil, it was often cheaper 
to import it into, say, Norfolk, Va., from 
the United Kingdom than it was to ship 
it down from New York. 

Although the United Kingdom was the 
world’s leading source for creosote oil 
for many years, it is interesting to note 
that the output there, prior to the pres- 
ent conflict, varied from year to year, 
it being sometimes more profitable to 
produce a larger quantity of pitch anda 
smaller amount of creosote oil or vice 
versa. Of the creosote produced by 
Great Britain, probably not more than 
10 precent was consumed locally, the 
other 90 percent being exported. The 
United States, of course, was the chief 
market. 


Reich Shipped Through Holland 


In actual tonnage of imports, the 
Netherlands was our second largest 
source of foreign creosote oil during the 
years 1921 through 1940, although none 
was imported from that country during 
the latter year. However, a considerable 
portion of our imports from the Nether- 
lands did not originate there. Although 
statistics are not available, it is known 
that Germany often exported creosote oil 
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| to the Netherlands where it was reex- 
ported to the United States, many Ger- 
man producers finding the rates cheaper 
to have their oil moved by train cars and 
via the inland waterways to a Nether- 
lands (or Belgian) port where it was 
reloaded into ocean-going tankers. In- 
sofar as the creosote oil’s originating in 
the Netherlands—a nexus for German 
shipments to the ultimate points of des- 
tination—is concerned, our imports of 
this product from Holland have conse- 
quently appeared larger nearly every 
year than they actually were. 

This anomalous situation is clearly 
illustrated by the Netherlands export 
statistics, which show much smaller ex- 
ports to the United States over a period 
of 5 years than our recorded imports 
would indicate. 





Courtesy American Wood Preservers’ Association. 













































































Creosote Oil: Foreign Trade of The The piling and timbers of this wharf have had many years of life added by creosote treatment. 
Netherlands, by Countries 
: Sat : below sea level and is subject to subsoil 
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Te Btates <7 961 |1,083 | 4, 964 lan cme — yn ms pet aygsrinscma sh other preservative in order to prevent 
le snd tax |: | pene ee inating-as plants. by » Lnough, deterioration from such adverse nat- 
emburg 110 |1,871 |5,208 |5,952 | 5, 426 the bulk of the oil produced in that ural conditions. 
, 4,452 |1, 483 } = a . : P 
cet bet 41/191 | 341 | 82 country was as a byproduct from coke United States imports of creosote oil 
Turkey 1,002 |..-...] 135 |... biasing ovens aS a result of an expansion in from Belgium, our third largest source, 
| co hl | ay | — aa 69 that field. Annual production until 1927 have followed much of the same trend 
iran... 188 {1,621 | averaged about 5,000,000 gallons. By as those from the Netherlands. Here, 
[ 568. | 107 | 615 | 624.) ba6 : re ; ~ ’ 
' Other we ¥;, eS —_ 1931 it was estimated to have increased again, is a situation where our imports 
Total 7,780 3,821 7,607 |9,610 |11, 045 to nearly 7,000,000 gallons. Since our from that country over a span of years 
g i ; imports from the Netherlands during have amounted to as much or more 
v4 a lag 911 |2. 933 | 2. 885 this period were averaging close to 20,- than the estimated output there. Al- 
g Belgium and Lux- sonia, wel 000,000, gallons a year, it is obvious though neither production nor export 
vd ied Pinedo Si) he i2)~—s«that much of the oil coming from the data for creosote oil are separately re- 
.- 1‘ Brance | 209 | | (1) Netherlands was a reexport. ported for Belgium, its production there 
| | Other | © | @ | @ | 38) 2 Approximately 20 to 25 percent of the is estimated to have varied between 10,- 
vm Total 3| () {1,630 |4,848 | 3, 251 domestically produced creosote in the 000,000 and 13,000,000 gallons a year dur- 
- | Netherlands was consumed locally, the ing the early ‘thirties. The situation 
1 ees than 600 galtens. remainder being exported. The chief in the Netherlands, where the German 
Si ME siete Seceet Bictinties of —e use of creosote oil there was as a wood creosote factor played an important role, 
n | Seomte, and Transit, 1935-39. : preservative, since much of the land is had its counterpart in Belgium. 
er | 
m ! Creosote Oil: United States Imports, by Principal Countries 
Ip [Quantities in thousands of gallons] 
he i United King- | | 
Di] i Belgium Germany | Netherlands dom 8 Canada Japan All other | 
one | 
te Year Ben : — war = ars Ramee paemaie Kits 4s: 5 eles >; ] Total value} Year 
S- | Quan- Percent! Quan- | Percent! Quan- | Percent; Quan- | Percent; Quan- | Percent; Quan- | Percent} Quan- | Percent 
ar, tity of total) tity |of total | tity (of total | tity joftotal| tity | of total | tity j|oftotal| tity | of total 
> Bx NS SS SS ee ee a — oie 
j | | 
io % | | | Thousands 
ice | | } of dollars 
b 1921 | 2,993 9.0 | 10, 403 31.3 | 19, 467 58.6 | 375 | 1.1 ee 4,757 | 1921 
y 1922 1, 537 3.7 2, 406 5.8 | 14,472 34.8 | 22,384 53.8 768 | 1.8 aw . a 4,240 | 1922 
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Germany a Major Producer 


Germany has been a major producer 
of coal-tar creosote oil for many years, 
the output being on a scale comparable 
with that of the United Kingdom. Dur- 
ing the period from 1925 to 1930, pro- 
duction varied from 50,000,000 to nearly 
60,000,000 gallons annually. In 1931, the 
volume of production entered a steep 
decline that carried through 1935, but 
it began to show a rise in 1936 that was 
in keeping with Germany’s expanded ac- 
tivity in industrial operations. 

German foreign-trade statistics do 
not show exports of creosote oil sepa- 
rately from similar products, but it has 
been estimated that nearly 50 percent of 
the output there was exported during 
the period 1921 through 1938: 


German Production of Coal-Tar Creosote 
Oil 


{In thousands of gallons] 














Year Quantity Year Quantity 
ORS ee 51, 500 1932__- 1 38, 720 
aa 53,010 || 1933___- 1 32, 520 
era 55, 980 || 1934__. av. 23, 630 
Sa A 5. =e 19, 000 
Rael tcknkmnas 59, 900 |} 1936__- ee 28, 700 
ane 58, 260 || 1937 ews 41, 220 
aa 40, 870 | 

1 Estimated. 


Source: 1925-31, American Trade Commissioner, 
Berlin, Germany; 1932-37, American Consulate General, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


Although Hamburg was the chief Ger- 
man port through which creosote oil was 
usually exported directly, considerable 
quantities (as mentioned above in the 
discussion on the Netherlands) were 
moved over the highly developed inland 
waterways to Antwerp, Belgium, and 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, two of the 
more important collecting stations, 
where it was often mixed with other 
arrivals and reloaded into ocean-going 
tankers for exportation. 


Expansion in Jap Activity 


Continuing an analysis of our imports 
of creosote oil since 1921, it can be seen 
that, although shipments from Japan did 
not get fully under way before 1930, the 
trend since that time has been fairly 
constant. The upward swing during the 
early ’thirties can probably be traced to 
an appreciable expansion of the Japa- 
nese creosote-oil production and con- 
sumption during those years. The in- 
crease in the output was due primarily 
to a greater production of steel, most of 
the creosote in that country being a by- 
product of the tar from coke-ovens. 
Consumption rose because of a wider de- 
mand for it for preservation of railway 
ties, telephone and telegraph poles, and 
probably, as we now know, increased ac- 
tivity in shipyards where the oil was re- 
quired for piling, construction timbers, 
and similar applications. 

Official Japanese foreign-trade statis- 
tics did not differentiate creosote oil from 
similar products. According to state- 
ments by importers and exporters dur- 
ing pre-war years, however, it is believed 
that imports were almost negligible while 
exports increased sharply around 1934 
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Courtesy Georgia Power Co. 
Creosoted pole H-frame structure that supports high-tension electric-power circuits. 
and 1935. Most of the exports were be- formation indicates that the output 


lieved to have been to the United States. 

Japanese production of creosote oil has 
never been on the same scale as that of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
or Germany, but the output there for the 
last 6 years for which figures are avail- 
able indicated a sharp increase from 1929 
to 1934, nearly doubling during this 
period. 

Only a guess can be made as to what 
the total is today. 


Japanese Production of Coal-Tar Creosote Oil 


{In thousands of gallons] 





Year Quantity Year Quantity 


1929 3, 940 1932 5, 560 
1930___ 5, 100 1933 6, 370 
1931 ; 4, 430 1934 





1 Estimated. 


Source: American Trade Commissioner, Tokyo, Japan. 


Canada’s Production 


Canadian statistics on creosote oil are 
not complete as to production, consump- 
tion, and foreign trade, but available in- 


there during pre-war years varied be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 11,000,000 gallons. 
Recorded importations of creosote oil 
from that source into the United States 
during the years 1921 through 1940 would 
appear to point to us as having been 
one of the principal markets for Cana- 
dian creosote oil. 


U.S. Demand and Output 


Perusal of the past often provokes 
questions on the future. United States 
participation in the international creo- 
sote-oil trade in the past has been one 
predominantly of incoming shipments. 
Although several factors have had a 


bearing on this condition, one of the | 


principal explanations for this situation 
is to be found in the fact that our pro- 
duction has not kept up with the demand 
for it. However, since our entry into 
the present conflict, output of creosote 


oil has increased sharply along with | 
chemicals. | 


many other coal-derived 
Production of coal-tar creosote oil from 
byproduct coke-ovens, according to data 
published by the Bureau of Mines, rose 
almost 10 percent in 1942 over the 1941 
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output, which, in turn, had registered a 
40-percent increase over the 1940 pro- 
duction from this source. 

Assuming, therefore, that the end of 
the present war will find our domestic 
production of creosote oil considerably 
more than the 119,700,000 gallons pro- 
duced in 1940, the question may be asked 
whether our production at that time 
will be large enough not only to make us 
self-sufficient but also to leave a surplus 
available for exportation. Since the 
output of coal-tar creosote depends 
upon the amount of tar distilled, which, 
in turn, depends to a large extent upon 
the activity in the production of steel, 
operations in this field after the war will 
be a major controlling factor as to what 
our volume of creosote output will be. 

Interrogation along these lines raises 
the problem of whether the industry, 
provided it has an exportable surplus, 
can build up a line of regular customers 
in markets that were fairly well estab- 
lished in pre-war years. Consideration 
of this problem, of course, is closely in- 
volved with international business con- 
trols, but it would appear that substan- 
tial markets will exist for creosote oil 
after the war. True, unless the toll of 
war results in the demolishing of the 
creosote and coke-oven plant installa- 
tions in Europe, production there will 
probably be more than adequate for 
consumptive needs. In fact, most of 
the U. S. industry’s post-war competition 
will, most likely, stem from the European 
producer countries discussed above. 
Nevertheless, other markets should be 
available for cultivation. 


American Republics as Markets 


Potentially speaking, the best post-war 
market would appear to lie in the Ameri- 
can Republics. An indifferent demand 
in many instances has, in the past, been 
largely instrumental in preventing heavy 
creosote traffic in that direction. But 
the future may be different. As for giv- 
ing an impetus to the demand for creo- 
sote, considerable thought, stimulated by 
wartime developments for procuring 
strategic materials from such countries 
as Mexico, Cuba, Chile, and Bolivia, is 
already being directed by industry and 
government toward further industriali- 
zation, in varying degrees, in many of the 
countries. Such a trend would almost 
inevitably result in virgin construction of 
currently unestablished industries and 
an expansion of the ones already in 
existence in which utilization of creo- 
sote oil or creosoted timber products 
would be of great importance, if not a 
necessity. 

That is, development of new and over- 
hauling of old railroads, establishing 
communication systems, installing har- 
bor facilities, building airports for the 
global air lines now on the drafting 
boards, and construction of all types 
may require a wood preservative in a 
volume that, prior to the war, had never 
been considered possible, 


Consumers of Treated Products 


Of course, unless the industrialization 
were of a large-scale nature, it is pos- 
sible that, instead of the oil itself, the 
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U. 8S. Exports of Creosote Oil and Certain Creosoted and Otherwise Treated Products 
in 1940 

Railroad ties Sawed timber 
. : Hewn Sawed, Southern Creosoted 
Country Come creosoted | creosoted | pine, creo- eer piling 
or other- or other- soted or otherwise 
wise wise otherwise treated 
treated treated treated 
1,000 board | 1,000 board | 1,000 board | 1,000 board | Linear 
; Gallons feet Jeet feet feet fest 
Argentina eg ee Soe: TES LPR 8 Seedy epee eo, Sarees ae 
Bolivia - : i TN RRR Se aia 770 
Brazil... ‘ ; Te ) TL) aaa AERO Tk! SPP R a WIS aaa 
2 enn en nn Urner! MEY Stee WETS ee) Re Pa ry ieety eo 
Colombia... te RTE BYES NaN ae Pe 7, 500 
Costa Rica___- ‘ aa 576 4, 339 2, 501 WE Ae ink bins naeale 765 
Raa PR ASPRORS FB 22, 870 800 196 38 10 | 53, 630 
Dominican Republic ences Sema ee Re ee ER Mere ere ee 
eae tei seat |, 8 REET ORS ESR BR IRED SS les beg Ide 
Guatemala______.- bs steeoaea 230 3, 232 2, 359 gh ee 2, 220 
re ; SS ea i, a ee aia 19 |. 4, 326 
Honduras... ____-- 23, 393 1,170 549 238 28 6, 100 
Mexico is Nes ee Pa pat EES 33, 506 579 340 145 18, 109 
i, CREE ae eae EF | BOE [ocens cpcceeo). sane décabadbeuks cate eos 2 5, 250 
PON, ONG 08 is oon ciomuinadendicd 6, 248 332 196 | RENEE 1, 955 
are es ee ‘ Lo al sindisel hw omg oe crebaigaln Eilad Rafe aa eee 
Peru aed <2 Re ae Sera ee 95 166 15, 670 
| SES I IG CNN es 2 SSPE sisal ey ayer re 
MN fw wishin s winter degiis 4 sis nem eddiaeadeheed tae fecal 
WRN, noe codocncces 275 WRC 130 143 98, 018 
Total, American Republics... 213, 247 | 10, 111 | 6, 380 1, 549 492 240, 313 
Percent of total. sf --|  (3.5)| —(8.4)| = 48.7)| (71.8) (43.9)| (51.6) 
Total exports ----| 398, 850 | 12, 122 | 14, 593 | 2, 173 | 1,122 | 465, 869 








Source: Bureau of the Census. 


ties, piling, or other timbers already 
creosoted would be exported as in the 
past, when a good market for creosoted 
timber existed in many of the American 
Republics. In fact, from an over-all 
standpoint, the Latin American coun- 
tries have been our most important mar- 
ket for these products, as is clearly 
shown in the accompanying table. In 
other words, future exports of creosote 
oil in substantial volumes might not be 
feasible unless the costly installation of 
the plants for treating wood were eco- 
nomical. Rather, the industry might 
find an increased foreign demand for 
their product by way of “indirect” ex- 


Rea 
eeewit VOL! 


Creosoted timber wharf under construction. Foreign lands, in post-war years, are likely to see 


ports: treating of timber in this country 
for exportation. 

On the other hand, should a large- 
scale industrialization of Latin America 
not emerge from post-war developments, 
it still is more than possible that an in- 
crease in industrial activity will take 
place in many of the republics. Wartime 
developments, for instance, have given 
them a glimpse (albeit quite limited in 
some instances) of what they could ex- 
pect through further industrial enter- 
prise in the way of manufacturing cer- 
tain products for whose supply they were 
formerly dependent upon importations. 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Courtesy American Wood Preservers’ Association. 


increasing numbers of structures with material thus protected, 
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By Donato R. Crone, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


USTRALIA NEEDS HOUSES, but, as 

is true of so many other socio- 
economic demands in these wartimes, 
building the estimated 400,000 dwellings 
required will have to await Victory. 

To obtain the 50,000 houses now gen- 
erally determined to be needed annually 
for the next 8 years, Australia plans to 
keep up its pre-war average annual 
building rate of 35,000 new dwellings and 
in addition to try to replace annually 
15,000 substandard habitations. 

Currently it is estimated that in the 
major cities and certain towns there are 
approximately 46,000 “unfit” housing 
units. It is expected that one part of a 
program yet to be officially designed will 
include the elimination of family living 
quarters falling below certain minimum 
sanitary and convenience levels. 


Demonstrated Need 


The Commonwealth Housing Commis- 
sion recently formed in Australia as a 
permanent part of the Ministry of Post- 
War Reconstruction has, made partial 
surveys which lead it to conclude that 
there are, in all, perhaps 50,000 rural and 
urban houses unfit for habitation and 
needing to be demolished. There has 
been no exhaustive national survey as 
to the location, extent, and character of 
less desirable housing, but preliminary 
estimates place 30,000 of the total unfit 
homes in New South Wales, 10,000 in Vic- 
toria, and 6,000 in the State of South 
Australia—the more densely populated 
and industrialized sections of Australia. 
In addition, Brisbane, Hobart, and Perth, 
in the States of Queensland, Tasmania, 
and Western Australia, respectively, also 
have their quotas of substandard dwell- 
ings, or areas of serious overcrowding, 
the Commission has found. 

The several States of the Australian 
Commonwealth have housing authori- 
ties, the main function of which up to 
this time has been to provide financial 
assistance to home purchasers in certain 
income categories. In two or three 
States agencies have been established in 
recent years to build and maintain State 
government dwellings for rental by low- 
income wage earners. Some progress 
‘also has been made with slum-clearance 

» projects. 

However, there has been no over-all 
Commonwealth program, and, to cope 
with this situation, the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Social Security, 
which surveyed the housing conditions 
in Australia last year, urged that coun- 
try-wide planning be done and that the 

‘Commonwealth Government accept re- 
Sponsibility for a national « housing 
scheme. 


Deficiencies and Inadequacies 


Building operations of all kinds, ex- 

. cept for essential war purposes, have 
been drastically restricted during the 
war years. Accordingly there is urgent 
need for cottages suitable for renting to, 
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Australians Study 
Housing Problems 


or for purchase by, workers in the low- 
income groups. As in other countries, 
there are in Australia a number of hous- 
ing schemes in operation, both private 
and governmental, yet there is still a 
shortage of homes, and many being used 
during. the war emergency fall below 
the substandard level. 

Full realization of the decline in pri- 
vate building construction in Australia 
during recent years can be gained from 
study of the monthly average value of 
building permits issued. In the 1938-39 
fiscal year, the last full pre-war period, 
the average monthly value of metropoli- 
tan and provincial construction permits 
was £A2,971,000; in the December 1942 
quarter the monthly average was only 
£A370,000 of new work undertaken. An 
opposite course has been shown by Com- 
monwealth and State Government build- 
ing operations, which have risen from 
£A408,000 monthly in the 1938-39 year 
to £A1,340,000 in the monthly average 
of the December 1942 quarter. 


Trends in Municipalities 


In the six capital cities of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, and 
Hobart, and their immediate suburbs, 
the rate of dwelling construction each 
month in 1938-39 averaged 1,463 units. 
By contrast, in April 1943, in these same 
municipalities, building permits were is- 
sued for only 28 new dwellings. No se- 
rious decline in housing construction was 
recorded, however, until November 1941 
when the number of permits issued to- 
taled 1,419. The next month, the num- 
ber dropped to 940, then to 526 in Jan- 
uary and to 185 in February 1942. The 
course since then has continued to be 
sharply downward. In no month since 
March 1942 have permits issued for 
new dwellings exceeded 100. Thus the 
accumulated needs for the last 2 years 
alone mount into the thousands. 


National Public-Works Plans 


But it is not in housing alone that Aus- 
tralia will provide a big field for the 
construction industry. On May 17, the 
Federal Treasurer, discussing the Com- 
monwealth’s post-war aims, announced 
that “An intensive national works pro- 
gram will be an important part of our 
plans ... great tasks must be carried 
out by our engineers if Australia is to de- 
velop to full productive capacity and in- 
crease its population ... we must en- 
deavor to decentralize our industries.” 

Since one out of five Australians lives 
in the two great cities, Melbourne and 


Sydney, the stated goal of decentralizing 
industry is full of significance. To as- 
sure the 7,100,000 people of the nation 
that housing and other plans were not 
to be centered in the metropolitan areas 
only, the Treasurer said: “It will be 
imperative that we build a great number 
of new homes . . . this work will have to 
be undertaken in the country as wel] 
as in the city . . . slum clearance must 
be undertaken at the first opportunity,” 

Parts of the program for the post-war 
era, not included in the housing scheme 
but closely identified with the anticj- 
pated public-works schemes, are irriga- 
tion projects, afforestation and soil con- 
servation, construction of public build- 
ings, such as hospitals and schools, and 
unification of the gages on the 28,000 
miles of Australian railways. 


Significant Growth 


There may be further small amounts 
of industrial expansion, but this is ex- 
pected to be limited by the tremendous 
plant capacity already created to carry 
out Australian defense needs. The 
island continent is credited with having 
accomplished remarkable technica] 
growth in the past 3 or 4 years and has 
been producing ships, tanks, guns, and 
much specialty equipment—actually sup- 
plying much of its own military and 
naval requirements. 

A sizable aircraft industry has been 
developed. Before the war, heavy indus- 
tries of the type required to make these 
complicated machines and the delicate 
instruments needed to fly them did not 
exist. While Australia is predominantly 
an agricultural and pastoral nation, 
there are now not far from 1,880,000 
persons employed in shops and factories. 


Besides creating an aviation industry | 


which may tend to decentralize the Com- 
monwealth after the war, through the 
means of civil flying, there has been con- 
structed as part of the war effort a num- 
ber of new highways. 
primarily for defense, these roads may 
also tend to knit city and country into a 
new relationship and reduce some of the 
extremes of living—the rancher dozens 


of miles from his neighbor may become | 


While intended | 


“closer” to towns and villages, and the 
great cities may not expand as rapidly | 


as in the past. 


Broad Study Envisaged 


In order to determine the most effec- | 


tive policies to overcome housing defi- 
ciencies, the Commonwealth Housing 
(Continued on p. 31) 
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Peru's New Insurance Law-— 


and Organization P 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


LTHOUGH the newly published 
Peruvian insurance regulations fur- 
nish a certain degree of aid in interpret- 
ing the general insurance law of Peru, 
poth the regulations and the law itself 
omit provisions usually considered essen- 
tial to the insurance field elsewhere. 
For example, only limited provisions ap- 
pear concerning reinsurance procedure, 
there is no treatment of reserves other 
than passing mention, and, aside from 
the general reference to securities as a 
form of investment, no limitations are 
announced respecting the kinds of 
domestic securities in which capital and 
reserves may be invested. 

Since the enactment of Peruvian Law 
No. 8793 of December 15, 1938, which 
placed insurance companies under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Banks, several measures have been 
adopted by the Peruvian Government to 
regulate insurance operations and cer- 
tain taxes have been levied on the insur- 
ance business. The most important of 
these was Law No. 9796 of January 27, 
1943, which introduced _ substantial 
changes in Peruvian insurance legisla- 
tion. 


Capitalization 


According to the requirements of Law 
No. 9796, national or foreign insurance 
companies established in Peru under ex- 
isting laws must have a capital “not less 
than” 1,000,000 soles gold, the whole of 
which must be invested equally in Peru- 
vian real property and securities. On 
the other hand, insurers already estab- 
lished in the country which do not have 
the amount of capital mentioned above 
may complete it within 2 years, and may 
be excused from doing so if, within that 
period, their reserves plus. capital 
amount to 1,000,000 soles gold. 

In this connection, due consideration 
Should be given to the requirement that 
any firm or person who, in any manner, 
represents foreign insurers or acts for 
their account when they are not qualified 
in Peru is likewise subject to the mini- 
mum capital requirements as indicated 
above. 

Attention is invited to the capital 
structure of a newly organized Peruvian 
Insurer under this recent legislation. A 
minimum capital of 1,000,000 soles gold 
is required, the whole of which must be 
Invested, one-half in local securities and 


one-half in real property. This appar- 
ently presupposes the disbursement of 
the entire cash capital where the insurer 
possesses only the minimum, leaving 
nothing with which to commence imme- 
diate operations, unless the new insurer 
is so fortunate as to sell its capital stock 
at a price which provides a starting sur- 
plus. 

The only apparent restriction on the 
investment of securities—other than na- 
tionality—is that they miust be at “cur- 
rent market value.” This presumably 
leaves the selection of investment securi- 
ties entirely to the discretion of the in- 
surer, and fails to apprise investors who 
contemplate the organization of a Peru- 
vian insurance company as to the classes 
of securities to which the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment definitely proposes to restrict 
such an investment. 

The new legislation also fails to express 
the ratios which the investment in securi- 
ties or real property must bear to capi- 
tal and reserves above the minimum cap- 
ital structure unless it was the intention 
of the Peruvian legislator to apply the 
50 percent ratio to all capital and re- 
serves. Since the wording of the text 
refers merely to “a capital not less than 
1,000,000 soles gold, which, in its totality, 
shall be invested by equal parts in im- 


rocedure 


movables located in the territory of the 
Republic and in national securities,” it 
is uncertain whether the 50-percent ratio 
applies to minimum capital alone or to 
all capital. Also, inasmuch as the word 
“national” may mean either obligations 
of the Peruvian Government or general 
securities whose origin is in Peru, or both, 
further clarification is desirable. 

In these respects, insurance legislation 
in several other Latin American countries 
is more complete and in closer harmony 
with advanced insurance practice. 


Taxation 


Insurance contracts entered into with 
insurers not qualified in Peru under leg- 
islation existing prior to the enactment 
of Law No. 9796 will pay a tax of one- 
fourth of 1 percent on the amount in- 
sured and its renewals. In this sense, 
Peruvian Law No. 7750 of 1933 and Law 
No. 8914 of 1939 are amended. Contracts 
already concluded at the time the pres- 
ent law entered into effect—Law No. 9796 
apparently entered into effect February 
6, 1943, the date of its publication in the 
local press—will pay the above tax on the 
first renewal of the insurance. The 
Peruvian Government, when issuing reg- 
ulations (which have since appeared and 





Courtesy Pan-American Union. 
In Lima, Peru. The Avenida Nicolas de Piérola, 
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will be discussed below) will provide a 
method for paying the tax, besides pre- 
scribing fines and penalties for its eva- 
sipn. 


Reinsurance 


Reinsurance placed abroad by insurers 
duly qualified as to minimum capital 
under this law may be concluded only 
with foreign insurers whose capital and 
reserves are equal to at least 10,000,000 
soles gold and who belong to the national 
insurance association of the country of 
their domicile. Since the Peruvian sol 
is now worth approximately 6.50 to the 
dollar, this would indicate a required 
minimum capital, in the case of United 
States insurers, of a little over $1,500,000. 
On the other hand, a strict interpreta- 
tion of the requirement relative to a 
“national” insurance association, when 
applied to United States insurers, might 
cause some difficulties in the placing of 
reinsurance, by reason of the fact that 
such insurers operate under State laws 
and in many instances might not be 
members of a national association. 


Premium Rates 


Present premium rates on risks lo- 
cated in Peru may be altered only after 
authorization by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment upon petition by the Insurers Asso- 
ciation of Peru. Membership in this 
association on the part of Peruvian in- 
surers is compulsory. Premiums on new 
types of risks will be fixed in the same 
manner. However, risks which are not 
among those underwritten by insurers 
qualified in Peru are exempt from the 
above provisions of the present law upon 
due notice being given to the Govern- 
ment by the insured. 


Regulations 


In a Presidential Decree signed June 
9 and published in the Official Gazette of 
Peru June 29, 1943, the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment prescribed regulations govern- 
ing the operations of insurance com- 
panies pursuant to the provisions of 
law No. 9796 discussed above. As a con- 
sequence, domestic or foreign insurance 
companies which intend to operate in 
Peru under the legal system established 
by Law No. 8793 of December 15, 1938, 
must submit a written application to the 
Superintendent of Banks accompanied 
by (1) a certified copy of the articles of 
incorporation, showing that the mini- 
mum capital of the insurer is 1,000,000 
soles, (2) a certified copy of the bylaws, 
(3) a description of the classes of in- 
surance to be written, (4) technical 
plans, pro forma policies, and other data 
requested by the Superintendency, (5) 
copies of reinsurance agreements with 
foreign companies and annual reports of 
such companies which show their finan- 
cial condition, and (6) a receipt from 
the Caja de Depdsitos y Consignaciones 
certifying to the deposit of 100,000 soles 
made to the order of the Superintendent 
of Banks, either in Peruvian securities at 
current market value or in cash, which 
will be refunded to the applicant if the 
permit to operate is refused. 
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Since the foregoing requirement rela- 
tive to a deposit of 100,000 soles only 
specifies what will be done if the applica- 
tion is rejected, and does not indicate 
what will be done with the deposit if the 
application is granted, it may be in- 
ferred in the latter case that the deposit 
either becomes permanent, and is treated 
as a part of the required minimum cap- 
ital held in trust for the benefit of Pe- 
ruvian policyholders, or that the deposit 
is a sort of performance bond in addi- 
tion to the required minimum capital, 
in which case the latter is actually 
1,100,000 soles. 


Publication and Notice 


Applications of this nature will be pub- 
lished by the Superintendent three times 
on alternate days in the Official Gazette 
of Peru and in one newspaper of wide 
circulation in Lima, thus giving inter- 
ested parties a period of 60 days’ notice 
in which to object to the proposed or- 
ganization of the insurer. If the latter 
intends to do an insurance business in a 
Provincial district, the notice will be 
published also in a widely circulated 
daily of that district. 

Within 30 days after the expiration 
of the notice period—that is, not less 
than 60 nor more than 90 days after the 
date of the last published notice—the 
documents submitted, together with any 
objections which may have been made, 
will be examined by the Superintendent 
of Banks, who will also ascertain the ap- 
plicant’s financial status and the possible 
public benefits to be derived from the 
establishment of the new insurer. If 
the application is approved, the Super- 
intendent will issue a resolution author- 
izing the company to carry out the legal 
steps necessary to its formation and 
organization. 
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Rejections 

If the Superintendent of Banks does 
not consider the formation of the new 
insurer advisable, the reasons for his re- 
fusal to issue a permit must be com. 
municated in writing to the company 
which may submit a new application to 
the Superintendent, presumably in the 
form of an answer to the objections 
raised by the banking authorities, Ip 
any event, a resolution denying the petj- 
tion will be issued by the Superintendent 
where no steps have been taken by the 
applicant within 90 days to overcome 
the objections raised against the estab- 
lishment of the proposed insurance 
company. 


Formation Procedure 


As stated above, if the Superintendent 
of Banks approves the formation of the 
prospective insurer after adequate in- 
vestigation of the latter’s qualifications 
according to Peruvian law, he will au- 
thorize the company to proceed with the 
legal steps necessary to complete its or- 
ganization. Consequently, within 99 
days after such authority is granted, the 
company must submit evidence of having 
complied with Peruvian legal require. 
ments as to incorporation and invest- 
ment of capital. The latter requires a 
receipt from the Caja de Depésitos y 
Consignaciones certifying to the deposit 
of 500,000 soles gold in securities at cur- 
rent stock-exchange value, made to the 
order of the Superintendent of Banks; 
also, a certificate from the Public Regis- 
ter showing real-property mortgage in- 
vestments to the extent of another 500,- 
000 soles gold to the order of the same 
officer, thus completing the total re- 
quired minimum capital investment of 
1,000,000 soles gold in Peru, one-half in 
Peruvian securities and the other half in 
Peruvian real property. 


Courtesy Pan-American Union. 


Main entrance of Peru’s Capitol Building facing the Plaza Bolivar. 
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However, insurance companies which 
were operating within the country be- 
fore the enactment of Law No. 9796 are 
allowed a period of 2 years from Febru- 
ary 1, 1943, to comply with the require- 
ment of increasing their capital to 1,000,- 
000 soles gold, or showing that their free 
reserves, plus their paid-up capital, 
amount to this sum and have been in- 
yested in the manner described above. 


Regulation of Agents 


As indicated in Law No. 9796, it was 
the intention of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment to exercise a strict control over 
agents or representatives acting in Peru 
on behalf of foreign insurers. Under the 
new regulations, any company or person 
who is writing insurance on behalf of 
foreign insurers not qualified within the 
country or who is in any manner acting 
as agent or helping to obtain insurance 
business for the account of nondomesti- 
cated companies will be required to or- 
ganize an insurance company which sat- 
isfies all the requirements of Peruvian 
law, to submit an application to the 
Superintendent of Banks within 60 days 
from the date of notice to do so, and to 
suspend all insurance activities from and 
after the receipt of this notice. 

Persons violating this provision will 
be fined from 500 to 5,000 soles. A repe- 
tition of the offense will be punished by 
withdrawal of their license to operate 
and closure of the business by order of 
the Superintendent of Banks, which will 
be transmitted to the proper authorities 
for enforcement. 

The preceding requirements do not ap- 
ply, however, in the case of companies 
or persons acting as average auditors, 
experts, or liquidators in connection with 
the payment of sums deriving from in- 
surance written abroad. Such entities 
or persons are required, nevertheless, to 
request authority from the Superintend- 
ent of Banks within 30 days after 
publication of the new regulations to con- 
tinue their activities. The granting of 
this authority is entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the Superintendent, and his 
decision is unappealable. Persons who 
violate this provision will be subject to 
the fines and penalties indicated above. 

Although the exact meaning of this 
part of the regulations is not immedi- 
ately clear, it would appear that wide 
powers rest with the Superintendent of 
Banks to remove or confirm insurance 
experts appointed under private contract 
to perform the services just described. 


Tax Control 


As already stated, a tax of one-fourth 
of 1 percent is levied by article 4 of Law 
No. 9796 on the face value of policies and 
their renewals when contracted directly 
by persons or companies resident in Peru 
with foreign insurers not qualified within 
the country. For purposes of the new 
regulations, such policies must be pre- 
sented to the Collection Department of 
the Caja de Depdsitos y Consignaciones 
for payment of the tax by means of 
Stamps affixed to the policies. Policy- 
holders who fail to observe this require- 
ment within 30 days after receipt of a 
Policy will be subject to fines equal to 
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Courtesy Pan-American Union. 


Social Security Fund Building, Lima, Peru. 


10 times the amount of the unpaid stamp 
tax. 

In this connection, banks and commer- 
cial firms which handle the collection 
of insurance premiums due foreign in- 
surers, as well as agents subject to the 
control described above, are required by 
the new regulations to render a monthly 
report to the Caja de Depdsitos y Con- 
signaciones and the Superintendent of 
Banks disclosing all commissions charged 
on such insurance collections. They are 
likewise made jointly liable with policy- 
holders for the payment of the tax. On 
the other hand, persons who disclose any 
of the infractions subject to penalties 
under the regulations will be entitled 
to receive 50 percent of the fines col- 
lected. 


Premium Regulation 


Under the provisions of the law itself, 
premium schedules for new risks are to 
be fixed by the Peruvian Government at 
the request of the Insurers Association 
of Peru, and premiums presently being 
collected may be altered only by the same 
authority. The new regulations now re- 
quire that approval of existing premium 
schedules be requested by the Insurers 
Association from the Ministry of Finance 
through the Superintendent of Banks. 
Moreover, similar approval must be re- 
quested every 3 years or whenever rates 
are changed or rates on types of risks 
are to be established. Violations of these 
requirements will result in fines or en- 
forced suspension of business activities, 
according to the nature of the offense. 

In some quarters, the provision that 
approval of premium rates must be ob- 
tained from the Peruvian Government 
whenever rates are changed or rates on 
new classes of risks are to be established 
has met with unfavorable comment. It 
is explained that while no objection ex- 
ists concerning governmental approval 
of premium schedules every 3 years, sim- 
ilar requirements when rates are to be 
changed or new rates fixed would cause 
unnecessary delay and render insurance 
transactions uncertain during the period 
in which the matter remained undecided. 


Approval of Reinsurance 


In relation to the placement of rein- 
surance abroad in the manner provided 
under the insurance law of Peru, prior 
authority from the Superintendent of 
Banks is now required by the regulations. 
This officer is also empowered to demand 
from the local insurer satisfactory proof 
that the foreign reinsurer has capital 
and reserves equivalent to 10,000,000 
soles gold and is a member of the corre- 
sponding national association of insurers 
of its domicile. 

However, since prior approval of pub- 
lic insurance authorities for the rein- 
surance of risks in certain prescribed 
groups of reinsurers is practically stand- 
ard insurance procedure in the United 
States and many other countries, the 
present requirement in this regard under 
Peruvian insurance regulations presents 
neither novelty nor hardship. 


Exceptional Risks 


As provided under the law, risks not 
covered by insurers qualified in Peru are 
excluded from the provisions of Law No. 
9796. Nevertheless, under the new regu- 
lations the insured and companies or 
persons engaged in such transactions are 
required to report them in the same man- 
ner and subject to the same penalties as 
those provided for in the tax control 
described above, upon the written cer- 
tification of the Insurers Association of 
Peru. This certification by the latter is 
obligatory according to the regulations. 

Moreover, that part of the risk which 
cannot be covered by domestic companies 
in Peru may be placed abroad and will be 
exempt from the tax established by ar- 
ticle 4 of Law No. 9796. However, the 
insured and those entities or persons par- 
ticipating in these transactions must also 
report them as discussed above. 

In addition, those insurance contracts 
covering risks usually accepted by do- 
mestic companies but which are refused 
may be written abroad without payment 
of the tax on the face value of the poli- 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The United States “decentralization 
plan” of export control which became 
effective in Bolivia on April 1, 1943, 
closely restricts the importation of con- 
sumption goods from the United States 
to actual needs. Before the plan was 
adopted, the licensing policy was rather 
liberal, and as a result more consump- 
tion goods were being imported than 
mining supplies. The demand for con- 
sumption goods is growing as money and 
credits become easier. 

Toward the end of May, a portion of 
the new “La Razén” newspaper building 
at La Paz was opened for operation of 
the printing plant, but the apartments 
on the upper floors and the outside finish 
had not been completed. One new gen- 
erator was put in operation in May at 
the Bolivian Power Co.’s Cuticucho 
plant. This new unit provides an addi- 
tional 2,500 kilowatts for the city of 
La Paz. The Government has issued a 
decree permitting the Automatic Tele- 
phone Co. of La Paz to increase its cap- 
ital from 8,000,000 to 25,000,000 bolivi- 
anos. This will enable the company to 
expand and supply much needed addi- 
tional lines, if the necessary equipment 
can be obtained from the United States. 

Considerable speculation was reported 
to have taken place, and, even in the 
case of merchandise from Argentina and 
Brazil, speculative prices prevailed. 


MINING 


During the latter part of April and 
the first part of May, the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment reduced its export taxes on all 
mineral shipments, except antimony, 
which will have a considerable bear- 
ing on the industry. The reduction 
amounted to about 10 percent of the ex- 
port taxes in effect before February 12 
(when the Bolivian exchange rate was 
reduced from 46 to 42 bolivianos to the 
dollar) on tin shipments, and propor- 
tionate reductions were made in the ex- 
port taxes on other metals, except anti- 
mony. This reduction was designed to 
compensate the producers for the change 
made in the exchange rate in February. 

Bolivian exports of tin ores for the 
first 4 months of 1943 were slightly in 
excess of the exports for the correspond- 
ing months of 1942. Exports of tin ore, 
however, will probably not continue 
throughout the year at the pace set for 
the first 4 months, during which time 
a considerable backlog of accumulated 
concentrates representing 1942 produc- 
tion was shipped. The decreasing grade 
of tin ores in the large producing units 
in the industry should be reflected in 
succeeding months by lower export fig- 


ures. 


On the other hand, the quantities of 
tungsten exported during the first 4 
months of 1943 were below normal, 
partly because of greatly increased costs 
to the small producers of tungsten who 
supply an appreciable portion of Bo- 
livian total production. Before the end 
of 1943, however, several of the big po- 
tential producers who are now equipping 
their properties with new plants through 
arrangements made with the Metals Re- 
serve Co. for financial assistance, will 
probably be in operation and will add 
substantially to the total export tonnage. 





The Cover Picture 





Creosoted Poles 


Our cover picture this week il- 
lustrates a yard engine in a wood- 
preserving plant withdrawing a 
charge of poles after they have 
been creosoted (this picture being 
associated with the special article 
“Creosote-Oil Trade Faces Post- 
War Test”). The poles are kept in 
the closed cylinder under a pres- 
sure of first steam and then creo- 
sote oil for a period of from 12 to 
18 hours, depending upon the mois- 
ture content in the poles and the 
desired creosote treatment. 

The poles are treated with steam 
under a pressure of 20 to 30 pounds 
per square inch, to vaporize the 
water in the wood. The steam is 
then drawn off by a quick vacuum. 
The vacuum, in turn, is allowed to 
remain until as much of the vapor 
as possible is drawn from the wood. 
Air is then pumped into the still- 
closed cylinder until a sufficient 
pressure is reached, when the creo- 
sote oil is pumped in and kept 
under a desired pressure per square 
inch, sometimes from 6 to 8 hours. 
| The creosote oil is finally pumped 
out, the doors of the cylinder are 
opened, and the yard engine with- 
draws the charge of poles in the 
above-depicted clean condition. 

This picture is used through the 
courtesy of the Southern Wood 
Preserving Co. 








In view of the new Metals Reserve 
Co.’s antimony contract, which provides 
for annual purchases from Bolivia of 
9,000 tons of antimony in chemica]- 
grade ore and only 5,000 tons of antimony 
of metallurgical-grade ore, a great 
change has occurred in Bolivian antj- 
mony production. 

The difficulty of Bolivian copper miners 
in competing with other copper produc- 
ers was reflected in lower shipments of 
copper concentrates. It appears prob- 
able that the total shipments of copper 
concentrates will decrease during 1943. 
On the other hand, the relatively fg- 
vorable price of zinc concentrates has 
resulted in an increased production at 
the Huanchaca mine, and it is probable 
that during 1943 the total shipments of 
zinc in the form of concentrates wil] 
surpass exports during 1942. The de- 
creasing demand for lead ores and con- 
centrates, which has been reflected in 
lower prices to the Bolivian producers, is 
causing a curtailment of activity in this 
metal, and for this reason it may be ex- 
pected that the exports of lead ores will 
also diminish during the present year. 
A large proportion of this production is 
being shipped to Argentina. The re- 
duced production of lead and copper has 
also caused a reduction in shipments of 
silver and gold, since Bolivian lead and 
copper contain appreciable amounts of 
these precious metals. 

A very considerable increase in ship- 
ments of sulfur has taken place in the 
past few months, as a result of increased 
prices for this product in South America 
caused by the difficulties in shipping 
Gulf sulfur from the United States. It 
is expected that unless a very great im- 
provement takes place in shipping con- 
ditions, the present production rate of 
and high prices for, sulfur will be main- 
tained throughout the year. A total 
production of about 10,000 metric tons 
is expected for 1943. Reportedly some 
sales of Bolivian asbestos have been 
made to consumers in Argentina. The 
asbestos industry, which has been dor- 
mant for the past year or so because of 
the loss of former markets in Japan, 
may now revive somewhat. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although early estimates of 1943 har- 
vests indicated serious shortages, espe- 
cially of potatoes, because of extremely 
bad weather, later and more complete 
estimates point to a much less serious 
situation. The good potato harvest in 
the Department of Tarija has largely 
compensated for the potato-crop fail- 
ures in other sections. However, pro- 
vision has been made for the importa- 
tion of potatoes for the La Paz area. 

Meat production is estimated to be 
greater than last year, which was more 
than adequate. 

The production of coffee, which has al- 
ready decreased considerably, is reported 
to be diminishing further as a result of: 
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(1) The low fixed price for the sale of 
coffee; (2) the various taxes weighing on 
its production; (3) the lack of roads and 
the high cost of transportation; (4) 
higher wages; and (5) the low duty on 
imported coffee. A commission has been 
appointed to study the coffee situation. 

A new branch of the Banco Agricola, 
established in Sucre, has formulated 
plans whereby each of the geographical 
departments of Bolivia will concentrate 
on producing the crops best suited to its 
resources. Although such a plan is ap- 
parently advantageous, the important 
problem of adequate transportation to 
enable distribution of the products re- 
mains to be solved. Criticism against 
the alleged policy of the Banco Agricola 
of lending aid only to large land owners 
and neglecting the small farmers con- 
tinues to appear in the press. 

The wool factories in Bolivia are re- 
ported to have agreed to purchase the 
entire output of wool at the prices set 
by the Banco Agricola, which are higher 
than prices paid in Argentina and Peru. 

During the period under review, rubber 
agreements were signed with the prin- 
cipal producers in the Larecaja and 
Caupolican regions. While the rubber 
produced in these areas is of inferior 
quality, the agreements were considered 
necessary as a preclusive measure in view 
of the high prices offered for the rubber 
py other countries. 

The rubber agreement between the Bo- 
livian Government and Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation was officially signed by 
the President of Bolivia and the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture on April 14, 1943, and 
later a Supreme Decree legalized the act. 
The new rubber-production season be- 
gan early in May and will continue until 
the onset of hot weather, generally in Au- 
gust. From that time until October the 
rubber workers are occupied with culti- 
vating food. The second rubber-gather- 
ing season extends from October until 
the beginning of the rainy season in Jan- 
uary, when the rains again prevent rub- 
ber production until March or April. 
The number of days devoted to rubber 
tapping range from 120 to 200 per year. 
Every effort to procure workers for the 
rubber regions is being put forth by the 
Government and the rubber producers. 
At present, there are approximately 6,000 
rubber gatherers and it is hoped that a 
total of at least 8,000 will be reached by 
the end of 1943. Women tappers are 


* now being used in some regions with very 


satisfactory results, while in other areas 
women and children help the men in a 
number of operations. 

The Sanitation Mission believes that 
its present plans for health activities in 
the Bolivian rubber areas will be more 
than adequate to take care of the needs. 
Two hospitals and a number of dispen- 
saries are under construction. 

Supplies of food and materials and 
transportation continue to be major 
problems. Supplies intended for Bolivia 
are delayed in Brazil because of the lack 
of river-shipping facilities. Plans are 
being studied for growing food in the 
Ttubber regions. The large rubber pro- 
ducers, however, do not suffer from any 
real shortage of food, since they are 
fairly self-sufficient. 
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Complaints about high export taxes 
have been received from Bolivian pro- 
ducers of smoked sheet rubber. A re- 
duction of these charges would encour- 
age the production of smoked sheets, 
since the bulk of shipments would be 
less and the value would be higher; de- 
velopment of the smoked-sheet tech- 
nique would improve the competitive po- 
sition of the Bolivian rubber industry in 
the post-war period. 

The tax schedule for cinchona bark 
was increased during April, but the pres- 
ident of the Association of Cinchona 
Producers was invited to sit on the Price 
Regulation Committee with the result 
that the taxes for June were reduced. 
The harvesting of cinchona bark began 
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to increase at the end of the rainy 
season. In certain sections purchases 
of low-grade bark were authorized, but 
only on a small experimental scale. Pur- 
chases of cinchona bark from April 1 to 
May 31 amounted to 353,914 pounds of 
bark. Considerable competition was felt 
in the bark market during the latter part 
of April because of the inauguration of 
a new processing plant, and prices will 
undoubtedly rise as competition becomes 
more acute. Shortages of food, clothing, 
and tools in the cinchona-growing re- 
gions were becoming increasingly serious. 


Pric—E TRENDS AND Cost OF LIVING 


The cost of living in La Paz during 
April rose 4.1 percent over the January 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
How To Avoid a Revival of Injurious “Autarchic” Policies 


A number of lessons for the future 


(a) The early post-Armistice experience [after the First World War] 
clearly suggests that the chances of getting generally adopted commercial 
policies designed to promote rather than to restrict international relations 
as a whole may be jeopardized in the first few months of peace if govern- 
ments fail to agree in advance upon some orderly process of decontrol and 
some financially and economically sane system of reviving the economic 
life of countries impoverished by the war. 

(b) No less essential is the establishment of a mechanism for the preser- 
vation of peace so adequate and sure as to create confidence despite antipa- 


(c) Since the experience of the ’thirties, apprehensions resulting from 
economic insecurity have become at least as important as fear of a recurrence 
If a revival and spread of autarchy is to be avoided, commercial 
policies must become part of general, constructive policies agreed among 
governments for the prevention or mitigation of economic depressions and 
the maintenance of full employment. 

The dependence of commercial policy on an orderly transition from war 
to peace economy, political security and economic security and advancement 
are perhaps the three major lessons to be drawn from the commercial 
history of the interwar period; but several others are also of great im- 


(d) Experience has shown the absolute necessity of adapting commercial 
policies to the circumstances influencing national balances of payments. 
If creditor countries impede the import of goods with which their debts 
can be paid, if new obligations are created and no commodity provision 
made for their service, if debtor countries obstruct the export of goods 
with which they may meet the service of their debts, disequilibrium must be 
caused which will render widespread restrictions on imports inevitable. 

(e) Again, to draw an arbitrary line between commercial policy and 
other measures necessary for economic adjustment, as was frequently done 
especially in the ’twenties, is almost certain to produce harmful results. 
Questions of commercial policy should be considered by international bodies 
in conjunction with the whole catena of post-war problems—relief and the 
manifold problems of reconstruction, as well as long-range questions such 
as the needs of countries anxious to promote industrial development—that 


(f) If wider free-trade areas are desired, they ought to be created imme- 
diately after the war before vested interests have time to develop; and the 
possibility of establishing a derogation from the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple to permit the formation of preferential unions under certain circum- 


(g) Finally, the pursuit of uncoordinated programs by great States “is 
likely to involve a disruption of the whole mechanism of trade and economic 
relations in general and must inevitably do so if severe quantitative re- 
strictions on trade are an integral part of such programs.” 
full employment and economic security must be a major concern of the 
economic policy of the future; there is little hope that international trade 
can be restored or that national economic objectives can be achieved unless 
such planning is coordinated and—in a large measure at least—world-wide. 


(From “Quantitative Trade Controls: Their Causes and Nature,’ issued by the 
Economic, Financial, and Transit Department of the League of Nations, Geneva, 


* * may usefully be summarized 


Planning for 
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1943 index, and the general index for 
May showed an increase of 2.3 percent 
over April. The most rapidly increasing 
component was clothing, which rose 23 
percent from January to May, whereas 
the general increase from January to 
May 30 was 6.4 percent. For those who 
receive and spend their entire income 
in United States dollars, the cost of liv- 
ing in May showed an index figure of 
242 as against 100 for January 1941. 

The rising price level and cost of living 
have been a source of great public con- 
cern, and various remedial measures 
have been suggested by the public and 
taken by the Government, but without 
much effect. ‘The press reports that 
rents in some instances have been raised 
500 percent in the past 3 years. At pres- 
ent, there are only two house inspectors, 
and the budget of the Ministry of Public 
Welfare is not adequate to provide for 
special police. The lack of inspection 
personnel is probably the principal rea- 
son why so little has been done to date to 
check the inflationary trend. Laws reg- 
ulating rents, and municipal ordinances 
setting food prices, are not sufficiently 
implemented to be of much assistance in 
improving the situation. The National 
Economic Council was appointed in De- 
cember 1942 to cope with this problem 
among others. During May, the Min- 
isters of Economy and Finance were di- 
rected to study measures to reduce the 
cost of living, but these officials are also 
members of the National Economic 
Council, which, although in a better po- 
sition as a coordinative body to deal with 
such matters, has as yet achieved little. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


The increasing arrivals of essential 
raw materials from abroad has been an 
encouraging factor in Brazilian econ- 
omy, and, after a slight recession in June, 
industrial production was active in July. 
Commodity distribution, however, is still 
hampered by the shortage of fuels. 

The unabated rise in prices continues 
to be perhaps the most serious of the 
current problems. Various measures 
were taken by the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization to check the increase. 
An agreement was reached with the tex- 
tile mills to produce at least 100,000,000 
meters of certain grades of cotton tex- 
tiles for resale at low prices to the poorer 
classes. A second agreement was made 
with the Syndicate of Wholesalers of 
Foodstuffs and the Syndicate of Food- 
stuffs Brokers and Commission Mer- 
chants to regulate and coordinate the 
production and prices of foodstuffs. 
There was also issued an order altering 
the previously established ceiling prices 
on pharmaceuticals and medicines, and 
suspending execution for 60 days. 


Foop SITUATION 


In preparation for possible rationing 
measures, a general census of consumers 
is to be taken in Sao Paulo, and in Rio 
de Janeiro the rationing of bread was 
being considered. Sugar is rationed in 
Rio de Janeiro to the amount of 1 kilo- 
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gram per person every 2 weeks, says a 
July report. The imminent shortage 
of bread is ascribed to transportation 
difficulties and a shortage of wheat flour. 
There is also the prospect of a salt short- 
age in southern Brazil. To counteract 
this, the import duties on this commodity 
have been suspended for 6 months. 

Another food problem is the short sup- 
ply of fresh meat. Because of the lack 
of fattened cattle for daily kill, the mar- 
ket in Rio de Janeiro, during the months 
of August through November, is to be 
supplied 2 or 3 days a week with frozen 
meat instead of fresh meat, as the pack- 
ing industry is able to prepare frozen 
meat in advance. 


INDUSTRY 


Several notable steps in Brazil’s in- 
dustrial expansion occurred during July. 
A decree law of July 15 stipulated that 
the Rio de Janeiro gas company must 
install equipment for the production of 
coal-tar products, such as benzol, toluol, 
and naphthalene. Sales to the Govern- 
ment—which has priority in purchasing 
the products—must be made at cost, plus 
interest and depreciation. 

The Brazilian Foreign Trade Council 
adopted a resolution which has been ap- 
proved by the President of Brazil, pro- 
viding for the establishment of an alkali 
industry in Brazil. The prospective in- 
dustry will use the Solvay process and 
will have an annual capacity of 50,000 
tons of sodium carbonate, of which 25,000 
tons will be converted into caustic soda. 
The Government is to subscribe 51 per- 
cent of the capital, and the resolution 
stipulates that an American firm be en- 
gaged to draw up the plans for the plant. 
A second resolution recommended that 
machinery for the caustic-soda industry 
be granted duty-free entry. 

Further resolutions were passed regu- 
lating the use of gasogene equipment, 
which is coming more and more to supply 
the power for vehicles otherwise ren- 
dered useless by the fuel shortage. Om- 
nibus lines are being required to increase 
the number of their busses equipped with 
gasogenes from 10 percent to 20 percent. 
Other regulations control the prices, use, 
and imports of iron and'steel for manu- 
facture of such equipment. 

After a slight decline in April, con- 
sumption of electric power again in- 
creased in May. The May 1943 con- 
sumption was not only greater than in 
April, but also above consumption during 
the corresponding month of 1942. Tex- 
tile mills, machine shops, and the chem- 
ical industry accounted for a large per- 
centage of the increased consumption, 
and several other industries used less 
electric power. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


The rationing of iron and steel, ordered 
by the Brazilian Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization in April, is now commenc- 
ing to be felt in the building industry. 
Constructors report that rationing of 
these materials is retarding the pace at 
which work is going on, and the expect 
a still greater delay in completing con- 
structions than previously reported. 
Other contributing factors are difficulties 
in transporting materials, increased 
costs, and a shortage of skilled labor 
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Swedish “Co-Op” Business 


Reportedly, the retail trade of 
consumer cooperative societies in 
Sweden was 730,820,000 crowns 
(about $182,700,000) in 1942, an in- 
crease of 10,000,000 crowns, or 1.4 
percent, over 1941 despite the 
shortages that the wartime econ- 
omy has imposed on that country, 
Strict rationing of certain goods in 
short supply, particularly of meat, 
meat products, and fats, has cut 
volumes in these lines 20 to 30 per- 
cent. Business of retail coopera- 
tives and Kooperativa Forbundet, 
the national co-op wholesale, are 
nearly 200,000,000 crowns, or 37.5 
percent, above 1938. 

Deposits in the savings bank of 
the Swedish Cooperative Union 
have reportedly increased 18,000,- 
000 crowns in the last 4 years. 
They stand at 93,000,000 crowns at 
the close of 1942 and have in- 
creased from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
crowns per month in the new drive 
for further savings as part of 
Sweden's battle against inflation. 











which has been diverted to Government 
sponsored projects and defense con- 
structions. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking Activity—On June 17, the 
Bank of Brazil reduced its official pur- 
chase price for gold from 23.30 cruzeiros 
per gram of pure fine gold to 23.10 
cruzeiros. No change has occurred in 
the cruzeiro-U. S.-dollar exchange rates 
quoted by the Bank of Brazil. The ex- 
change market experienced a noticeable 
increase in activity, with abundant fu- 
ture cover offered by exporters. An unu- 
sually large proportion of the available 
business was undertaken by banks other 
than the Bank of Brazil, this being a 
reflection of the long-evident situation 
of a constant supply of export cover at 
rates so nearly equal to the Bank of 
Brazil’s as to permit other banks to sell 
at slightly cheaper rates in competitive 
business. Some banks in Sao Paulo are 
reported to have undersold the Bank of 
Brazil in several instances. 

Purchase of War Bonds.—Consider- 
able publicity has continued to be di- 
rected toward the voluntary subscrip- 
tion to war bonds, which is progressing 
satisfactorily. The machinery for the 
compulsory subscription to war bonds by 
all wage earners and income-tax payers 
instituted by decree law on October 7, 
1942, seems to be operating smoothly. 
Inasmuch as war expenditures are con- 
siderably in advance of receipts from 
war-bond saies, they are being financed 
through the issuance of short-term 
promissory notes of the National Treas- 
ury which are discounted by com- 
mercial banks, the Bank of Brazil 
absorbing the larger part. 

Revision of Federal Tax Structure— 
The need for revision of the Federal tax 
structure to meet augmented revenue 
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demands commensurate with current 
war financing, has continued to receive 
consideration by the Ministry of Finance, 
considerable publicity having been given 
to the need for increased taxation of 
corporate and private incomes. How- 
ever, no definite tax revision has been 
adopted. 

Credits and Collections—Money is 
easy, and wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers report they are granting credits 
freely to their customers, but during the 
current year terms have been shortened 
from a period of 90 to 120 days to a 
period of 30 to 60 days. The reason for 
this is that the demand for merchandise 
is greater than the immediate supply. 
Payments are being made promptly, and 
a larger number of firms are taking ad- 
vantage of cash discounts in liquidating 
their bills. Collections usually vary in 
different parts of Brazil, dependent upon 
prevailing local conditions, but they are 
now described as good throughout the 
country. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Wholesale and retail trade in Jamaica 
slowed up considerably in July, the Gov- 
ernment having taken over bulk impor- 
tation of a large number of commodities. 
Merchants reported depleted stocks and 





Brazilian Air Line Reports 
Great Increase in Trafic 


One of the _ fastest-growing 
commercial aviation concerns in 
the Western Hemisphere is Panair 
do Brasil, affiliate of the Pan 
American Airways system. The 
Brazilian company’s report for 
1942 shows that passengers carried 
jumped to 47,516 from 25,392 in 
1941. 

Much greater than the increase 
in passenger traffic was the expan- 
sion in cargo carried. The Bra- 
zilian air line handled 483,511 kilo- 
grams of cargo, against 185,674 in 
1941. 

Expansion in freight volume, 
particularly, reflected rubber de- 
velopment in the Amazon Valley, 
proceeding with the aid of air 
transport for the movement of men 
and supplies to rubber-producing 
areas above Manaos. 

In addition, Panair do Brasil in 
1942 extended its routes into ter- 
ritories previously served by Axis- 
controlled air lines. With an area 
surpassing that of the continental 
United States and relatively few 
railroads, Brazil’s Government has 
been encouraging development of 
air transport services. 
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difficulties in replenishing supplies. The 
Government now purchases and handles 
orders for the following imported food- 
stuffs: Flour of all kinds, salted and 
pickled fish, canned sardines and salmon, 
canned beef, ham, bacon, canned sau- 
sages, split peas, canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables, butter, condensed milk, 
and onions. The new food-production 
campaign is proving successful, and im- 
ported products will gradually be re- 
placed with locally produced foodstuffs. 
The Governor approved the Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Law on June 15, 1943, 
which generally increased the income- 
tax rates over those previously existing. 
The higher rates will apply to 1943 in- 
come. 

Exports during the first 5 months of 
1943 showed a decline over those in the 
corresponding period of 1942. Sugar ex- 
ports gained substantially this year, 
while exports of bananas, rum, orange 
oil, pimiento and several other products 
were decidedly less. 

Imports into Jamaica for the first 5 
months of 1943 increased, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1942— 
cotton piece goods, barrel shooks, paper, 
medicine and drugs, boots and shoes 
making the biggest gains. 

Except in the case of three factories, 
1942-43 sugar grinding had been com- 
pleted, says the July report. According 
to latest estimates, the current crop 
showed an increase over that of the 
1941-42 season. As a result of the lower 
yield of molasses, the season’s estimated 
production of rum and alcohol must also 
be lowered. The demand for rum re- 
mains favorable, with an increase of 
about 4% pence per gallon over last 
year’s price. The banana industry still 
suffers from lack of shipping—only 
small occasional shipments being made. 
The current pimiento crop is to be pur- 
chased by the Government through the 
Food Controller at last year’s prices. 
The entire crop of ginger has been sold, 
and practically all has been shipped at 
prices favorable to the growers. The 
1943-44 planting was in progress during 
July. The Island’s output of cocoa con- 
tinued to be purchased by the Food Con- 
troller for the Canadian market. 


Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Old Sailing Boats Pressed Into Serv- 
ice.—Old sailing boats on the Bay of 
Fundy, Canada, and nearby waters are 
being pressed into service for transport- 
ing logs, lumber, and pulpwood. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of gasoline, these 
boats, which were discarded many years 
ago, have been reconditioned, reports a 
Canadian lumber journal. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Chile were rela- 
tively unchanged during June. The 
level of production was fairly well main- 
tained, despite some shortages of raw 
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materials, and trade continued active 
even though stocks in some lines were 
virtually exhausted. The fuel situation 
remained serious, and a Coal Coordina- 
tion Committee was established to stim- 
ulate coal production. Other mining 
activities were maintained at previous 
levels. 

The value of retail sales increased, re- 
flecting a further advance in prices, 
since the volume of sales declined some- 
what. Observers reported a tendency 
toward the substitution of domestic 
products or of imports from Argentina 
for various manufactured goods formerly 
obtained from other foreign sources. 
The upward trend of prices continued 
unchecked, with an increase of more 
than 4 percent during the month of 
April, principally in the categories of 
clothing, food, light, and fuel. A grow- 
ing restiveness was manifested by labor 
unions, which demanded relief from in- 
creasing prices. 

Agricultural conditions were regarded 
as having improved somewhat during 
June, despite shortages of equipment, 
labor, and petroleum. Work of prepar- 
ing and planting new crops was under 
way in the northern districts. Prices 
of agricultural products were fairly sat- 
isfactory, although producers reported 
difficulties in obtaining essential sup- 
plies, while the growing scarcity of farm 
workers also tended to cloud the other- 
wise favorable prospects. 


MINING 


The general index of mining activity 
for the month of April was 1068 
1927—29=100), an increase of more than 
3 percent above the preceding month 
and slightly above the monthly average 
for 1942. Coal production in April was 
more than 15,000 metric tons below the 
volume for March, but the output for 
June showed some recovery. Operators 
of the smaller coal mines agreed to sub- 
mit their production to Government ra- 
tioning in return for the Government’s 
assistance in obtaining necessary mining 
supplies and equipment. In consequence 
the Government is now in a position to 
control the distribution of the entire 
domestic coal production. 

Gold production in April was below 
that of the preceding month, and was 
also lower than in April 1942. A pilot 
plant for treating low-grade ores was 
scheduled to be placed in operation dur- 
ing June by the Mining Credit Bank. 

Following a sharp increase in the price 
of sulfur, the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council announced that an in- 
vestigation would be made of sulfur pro- 
duction and exports, thereby creating 
widespread apprehension among pro- 
ducers who feared that exports would be 
prohibited. The Government gave as- 
surances, however, that export commit- 
ments would be honored and that no 
measures to prohibit or restrict the ex- 
portation of sulfur would be adopted 
pending a study of production costs and 
domestic requirements. 


AGRICULTURE 


The interest of Chilean farmers con- 
tinued to be centered upon the diffi- 
culties and problems of the unbalanced 
food-supply situation and the shortages 
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of labor, petroleum products, and agri- 
cultural equipment. The movement of 
labor away from the farms to mines and 
factories was expected to be revealed in 
the forthcoming census. Shortages of 
various supplies, including wire, nails, 
and certain machinery parts, were in- 
creasingly serious. Petroleum supplies 
have been sufficient to meet minimum 
production requirements, but farmers 
were apprehensive as to future stocks, 
especially during periods of greatest 
activity. 

Production of hemp fiber and seed 
was at a record level and an exportable 
surplus of 15,000 metric tons of hemp 
fiber was anticipated. The latest official 
estimate of the rice crop was placed 
at 116,370 metric tons, an increase of 
more than 80 percent over the preceding 
year. 


MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing activities were re- 
ported to be continuing at capacity 
levels, although complete statistics were 
lacking. There were some complaints 
that shortages of raw materials and re- 
pair parts had restricted production, as 
well as opportunities for plant expan- 
sion. Deliveries of manufactured goods 
to retailers have been delayed by the 
heavy volume of orders. 

The value of retail sales increased dur- 
ing June, although the volume declined, 
reflecting the higher price levels. Ar- 
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gentine and Brazilian manufactured 
goods were reported to be gaining in 
popularity and were being imported in 
greater quantity. Retailers complained 
of higher costs in the face of a lower 
volume of sales. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


The increase in freight rates on the 
National railways, authorized during 
June, was protested by the wine indus- 
try, the products of which were made 
subject to a rate increase of 100 per- 
cent. Another measure, affecting the 
distribution of tips among hotel em- 
ployees, gave rise to announcements 
that many leading hotels would be 
closed. A bill to provide higher sal- 
aries to public-health officials was vetoed 
by the President, and returned to the 
legislature for reconsideration. A sim- 
ilar measure, granting salary increases 
ranging from 15 to 75 percent to public- 
school teachers, was also under consid- 
eration in the national legislature. 

Although the index of wages paid 
during the month of April showed an 
increase of more than 16 percent above 
that of the preceding month and reached 
the highest figure ever registered in 
Chile, there were numerous labor diffi- 
culties. A strike in one of the large 
copper mines resulted in damages fre- 
ported at 1,250,000 pesos, in addition toa 
substantial loss of production. 

Unemployment, while still compara- 





— 





Royal Dutch Oil Co.’s Operations and Results 


Oil companies belonging to the Royal Dutch group have resumed normal 
operations in Allied-held North Africa, the Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. dis- 
closed in its annual report published at Willemstad, Curacao, several days 
ago. “For the first time since the start of the war,” the report said, “your 
directors are able to report the reestablishment of contact with group 
companies which had previously been lost as a result of the war. After the 
Allied landing in North Africa, relations with group companies in these 
territories soon returned to normal.” 

The annual report also gave new details of the destruction wrought on 
oil properties in the Netherlands Indies prior to the Japanese invasion. 
“All that the group had built up in the Indies, British North Borneo, Sarawak, 
and Malaya for the production, refining, and storage of oil has been wrecked, 
with the exception of a small part of our Pladju, Java, refinery. Some 
3,000 wells were destroyed or rendered useless to the Japanese. All drilling 
equipment and machinery in the oil fields were destroyed. Three of the four 
refinery centers were completely wrecked. 

“Japanese paratroops were dropped in the fourth Pladju refinery, so that 
it was not possible to complete the destruction according to plan. It is 
known, however, that the central power plant, the furnaces of the cracking 
plant, and the central boiler plant were rendered useless and that the 
jetties were partly destroyed. The installations were afterward shelled and 
finally bombed by Netherlands Indies flyers. It was reported that among 
other parts of the installations the Alkylation Plant was destroyed by 
these attacks.” 

The report added that the refinery in Sarawak had been completely de- 
stroyed and important storage installations around Singapore almost entirely 
wrecked. 

“Planning for reconstruction is now actively pursued,” the report con- 
cluded. “The company’s entire net income for 1942, 23,881,113 guilders 
(or about $12,895,801), has been added to its Special Reserve against future 
contingencies, raising the reserve to 72,000,000 guilders (approximately 
$38,880,000) .” 

It was also disclosed that while production of the Shell Union in the 
United States had increased 8 percent in 1942 as compared with 1941, its 








reserves had not decreased, in view of an active exploration policy. 
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tively low, reached the highest figure of 
the year, as measured by applications for 
work at the Government’s employment 
bureau. At the same time there was a 
decline in the number of placements er. 
fected by the bureau. 


PRICES AND LIVING Costs 


The general index of wholesale prices 
increased fractionally during April over 
the level of the preceding month, which 
was attributed entirely to higher prices 
for farm products, since the mining in- 
dex remained unchanged and that for 
domestic manufactures declined. The 
cost-of-living index for the city of Santj- 
ago rose more than 4 percent during 
April, reflecting increases in all of the 
component indexes. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Chilean imports during May were sub- 
stantially above those for April in both 
volume and value. Shipments from the 
United States, Argentina, and Peru in- 
creased, while imports from Brazil and 
the United Kingdom declined. In the 
export trade, the trend was otherwise, 
shipments in May having declined in 
quantity as well as value from the totals 
of the month of April. Reduced ship- 
ments to Argentina and the United 
States were principally responsible for 
the relatively unfavorable export picture 
during the month, although there were 
important increases in exports to Brazil, 
Peru, and the United Kingdom. 

The possibilities for closer economic 
relations with Argentina and the even- 
tual establishment of a customs union 
were actively discussed by Chilean offi- 
cials. Press comments on the proposal 
were generally favorable, but opposition 
was expressed by the Chilean Association 
of Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS IN MAGALLANES 


Except for difficulties of transporta- 
tion, the important livestock industry in 
the southern Province of Magallanes has 
enjoyed a highly satisfactory year. Pro- 
duction of wool totaled 22,000,000 pounds, 
the greater part of which has been sold 
to the United States. Climatic conditions 
have been favorable, accompanied by a 
marked improvement in the general 
health of the flocks. The output of mut- 
ton, sheepskins, and lambskins, and the 
market outlook for these products were 
regarded as encouraging. 

The production of coal from Magal- 
lanes mines has expanded steadily and 
exports to Argentina have increased. It 
is believed that the output of coal in this 
area could be further expanded to a to- 
tal of 250,000 tons annually, provided 
adequate transportation were made 
available for shipping the coal to mar- 


‘kets in Argentina and northern Chile. 


Exploratory studies by a group of 
United States experts reportedly have 
yielded favorable indications of petro- 
leum deposits, and preparations are un- 
der way for drilling wells, The severe 
gasoline shortage throughout this region 
caused the provincial authorities to pro- 
hibit the driving of privately owned 
automobiles. Since there are no public 
railroads in the Province, the prohibition 
of automobile travel will undoubtedly 
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result in considerable inconvenience to 
the population. 

A public-works program, involving 
the expenditure of approximately 115,- 
000,000 pesos, has been proposed in com- 
memoration of the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the occupation of the Straits 
of Magellan. The individual projects 
include the construction of hospitals, 
schools, highways, workmen’s dwellings, 
and various other improvements. The 
program would be financed through an 
export tax on shipments of wool, sheep- 
skins, and mutton from Punta Arenas 
a tax on unimproved real-estate sites 
taxes on the production of gold and 
guano, a commemorative stamp issue 
and various other sources. In connec- 
tion with the public-works program, the 
National Government was urged to take 
immediate steps to improve communica- 
tion facilities between Magellanes and 
other parts of Chile and to assist in the 
development of new industries for the 


region. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Race Horses: Exportation Prohib- 
ited——The exportation of thoroughbred 
race horses from Cuba is prohibited, 
according to decree No. 2182, effective 
upon publication in the Gaceta Oficial 
of July 28, 1943. The purpose of the de- 
cree is to conserve valuable breeding 
animals for the improvement of Cuban 
strains. Race horses brought into the 
country for the sole purpose of entering 
them in definite races are exempted from 
this prohibition, provided it is certified 
with the Ministry of Agriculture at the 
time of entry that they were brought in 
solely for that purpose. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Establishment of Price Controls on 
Textiles—A Commission for Control of 
Textile Prices was established in the 
Dominican Republic to fix sale prices 
(both wholesale and retail) of all kinds 
of textiles whether imported or produced 
in the country, according to Presidential 
decree No. 1294 of July 24, 1943. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Imported Containers Used for Packing 
Dominican Products for Export Ez- 
empted From Import Tax Upon Reim- 
portation —The reimportation of con- 
tainers of foreign manufacture into the 
Dominican Republic after having been 
used to export Ilccal products may now be 
(flected without payment of the regularly 
applicable import tax, according to 
Dominican decree No. 1243 of July 5, 1943. 
Import duties which are assessed in ad- 
dition to the import tax mentioned will 
continue to apply. However, under 
draw-back provisions of the customs tar- 
iff, payments of import duties on reim- 
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of their countries. 


pete with modern tools.” 


of such planning as follows: 
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Indian Populations of America Offer Worth-While | 
Post-War Markets, Expert Asserts 


Proper post-war planning for the Americas could open up huge potential 
markets among the continent’s vast Indian populations, says a recent arti- 
cle in “America,” monthly magazine (in Spanish) published in Habana, Cuba. 
The article adds that this step would put the economy of many American 
Republics on a stable basis for the first time. 

The author of the article is Dr. Manuel Gamio, Director of the Interna- 
tional Indian Institute and a noted expert on Indian affairs. 

The writer points out that increased war production has practically elim- 
inated unemployment in the other American Republics, but that steps must 
be taken to avoid a post-war slump which might lead to unrest and suffering. 
Such steps might include the following, according to Dr. Gamio: 

Increase the buying power of Indian populations by land grants, sub- 
sidies, and scientific agricultural methods; provide them with markets for 
their products, social security, and freedom from unjust and outmoded taxes, 
and colonize backward areas with progressive settlers. 

Effects of these measures, which would be carried out by competent and 
trained administrators, continues Dr. Gamio, would be to improve the 
health and welfare of the millions of Indians who live in the southern repub- 
And because native peoples predominate in most of the American 
Republics, betterment of their situation would react favorably on the economy 


“The articles used in precolonial days,” says the writer, “still persist in 
a modified form among the Indians, but they are generally few and deficient. 
Ingenious but ineffective industrial and agricultural implements cannot com- 


Dr. Gamio proposes that steps be taken immediately by governments and 
inter-American agencies concerned with native populations to better the 
economic outlook of America’s Indian populations. 


“When the great Indian masses are transformed into normal consumers 
of the agricultural and industrial production of this Continent, we will have 
bettered the poor existence which they lead today and avoided future dis- 
ruption caused by a fight for markets after the war.” 


He sums up the results 








ported containers are refunded upon 
proof that the import duty had been 
once paid. The decree was issued be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining locally 
manufactured sacks and to facilitate the 
reimportation of sacks used in shipping 
corn, rice, and other’ agricultural 
products. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application for Shipping Space Re- 
quired on Ecuadoran Merchant Ma- 
rine.—Control of shipping space for im- 
ports and exports on all Ecuadoran ves- 
sels of over 500 registry tons, engaged in 
foreign trade, has been established by 
an Executive Decree of July 14, 1943. 
After such distribution is made, the Cus- 
toms in the port of departure must be 
advised accordingly, and, until such ad- 
vice is received, vessels will be prohibited 
from sailing, and the Customs and the 
Captain of the Port will not issue clear- 
ance. 

The shipping space will be distributed 
among the greatest possible number of 
exporters, and preference will be given 
to the exportation of articles the ship- 
ment of which benefits the general in- 
terests of the nation. In granting space, 
preference will be accorded those who are 
unable to export by other means. Ex- 
porters must apply for space to the Min- 


istry of Finance, where a register will 
be opened for deciding the suitable allo- 
cation of such space. 

The Government will also supervise 
the transportation of articles intended 
for Ecuador on national merchant- 
marine vessels, so as to prevent a mo- 
nopoly of shipping space by a small group 
of importers. Ecuadoran consuls abroad 
may intervent to assure satisfactory dis- 
tribution of such space. Any violation 
of these provisions will be punishable 
with a heavy fine not subject to appeal. 


France 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Beet Sugar: Special Production Taz 
Imposed.—A special production tax of 
0.55 franc per sack of beet sugar (cal- 
culated on the basis of refined sugar) 
produced by refineries during the crop 
years 1941-42 and 1942-43 has been 
imposed in France, to cover the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Organization 
Committee of Beet-Sugar Refiners, by 
decree No. 3944 of December 2, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
March 2, 1943. 

Market-Garden Products: Special Taz 
for Agricultural Solidarity Fund Fired.— 
The amount of the special tax imposed 
in France by a law of February 8, 1942, 
on deliveries of market-garden prod- 


. 
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ucts, to provide for a national fund for 
agricultural solidarity, has been fixed by 
an order of October 1, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of March 2, 1943. 

For the year 1943 this tax will be 400 
francs per hectare for all departments, 
with a reduced rate of 150 francs for 
vegetables grown in open fields. For 
subsequent years, the tax will be fixed 
annually for each department. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
Oct. 17, 1942, for announcement of the 
law of Feb. 8, 1942.] 

Feedstuffs for Animals: General Or- 
ganization Committee Created.—A Gen- 
eral Organization Committee of Indus- 
tries of Feedstuffs for Animals has been 
created in France by decree No. 397 of 
February 25, 1943, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of March 2. 

The following industries are members 
of this committee: Simple feedstuffs of 
animal or vegetable origin; compound 
feedstuffs; molasses products; and con- 
diments for feedstuffs for animals. 

[A former organization committee 
created by a decree of July 30, 1941, 
applied only to compound and molasses 
feedstuffs, as announced in FOorEIGNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY on July 18, 1942.? 

Distilleries Using Agricultural Ma- 
terials: Trade Organization Committee 
Reorganized.—The French Trade Or- 
ganization Committee of the Distillery 
Industry Using Materials of Agricultural 
Origin has been reorganized by decree 
No. 110 of February 1, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel of February 28. 

The new committee is composed of the 
following four sections: (1) Distillation 
of industrial beets and molasses; (2) dis- 
tillation of fruits for cider and perry, and 
of ciders and perry; (3) distillation of 
wines, marcs, and lees; and (4) distilla- 
tion of various products not listed above. 

{This committee had originally been 
organized by a decree of July 17, 1941, 
as announced in: FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 4, 1942.] 

Corporative Agricultural Syndicates 
Authorized to Collect Various Fees.— 
Local corporative agricultural syndicates 
in France have been authorized to col- 
lect specified fees, to cover expenses of 
the corporative agricultural organiza- 
tion, by decree No. 288 of February 26, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
February 28. 

These fees include: “Member” fees, 
payable by each member, amounting to 
between 20 and 200 francs annually; fees 
proportional to the areas cultivated, pay- 
able by owners, leaseholders, or share- 
croppers, and calculated on assessed 
valuations; fees payable by workers; and 
fees payable by users for services ren- 
dered. 


French North 


Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Groups Dissolved: New Eco- 
nomic Organizations to be Formed.—aAll 
trade groups which had been established 
in French North Africa (Algeria, French 
Morocco, and Tunisia) under the French 
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law of Dec. 6, 1940, were dissolved by an 
order of May 16, 1943, of the High Com- 
missioner of North Africa, announced 
from Algiers on May 20, to become effec- 
tive at the end of a period of 3 months 
beginning May 15, 1943. 

During this period, in each territory 
under the authority of the High Com- 
missioner and in accordance with the 
laws of such territories, a new and more 
liberal economic organization to carry 
out the division and distribution of goods 
is to be instituted which will work, as 
far as possible, given the state of war 
existing, under the political principles 
in effect up to June 22, 1940. 

A second order issued on May 15, 1943, 
again permits the organization of worker 
and employer groups in French North 
Africa. The French law of October 4, 
1941, had dissolved all organizations of 
workers and employers. 


French 


Somaliland 


Exchange and Finance 


A series of measures of monetary re- 
form with a view to preventing serious 
inflation was established in French So- 
maliland on February 18, 1943, accord- 
ing to a reprint in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun, April 15, 1943. 

The value of the franc was established 
at 176.625 francs to the pound sterling 
(same rate as that applying in French 
Equatorial Africa, French Cameroun, 
New Caledonia, and others). No direct 
conversion rate between francs and dol- 
lars is established, but, on the basis of 
the current exchange rate of the pound 
sterling, the Somaliland franc would 
equal approximately 2.288 cents. 

The order also establishes the mone- 
tary instruments having legal tender in 
French Somaliland, as follows: 
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(1) Unlimited—(a) Notes of the Dji- 
bouti branch of the Bank of Indoching 
of various series enumerated in an annex 
to the order, with a face value of 1,009 
francs, 100 francs, 20 francs, and 5 francs 
and bearing the stamped initials B. I. ¢. 
(Banque Indo-Chine) in the upper 
right-hand corner of the face of the 
note. (b) Other issues of the current 
type of Bank of Indochina notes of 
1,000, 500, 100, 20, and 5 francs, whether 
stamped or not in the manner described 
under “a” and bearing a new stamp, the 
characteristics of which will soon be an- 
nounced to the public. (c) Notes of 
1,000, 100, 20, and 5 francs issued by 
the central treasury of “Fighting 
France,” and stamped B. I. C. Djibouti. 

(2) Limited to 500 francs—Silver coins 
in denominations of 20 and 10 francs 
bearing the effigy of the French Repub- 
lic, and nickel pieces of 5 francs. 


Economic Conditions 


(3) Limited to 100 francs—Bronze- 
aluminum coins of 2 francs and 1 franc 
50 centimes bearing the effigy of the 
French Republic. 

(4) Limited to 10 francs—Aluminum 
token issued by the Djibouti Chamber 
of Commerce and accepted for a value 
of 0.50 francs and 1 franc. 

Bases for Exchanging Old Notes for 
New.—The putting into circulation of 
the new payment media is to be effected 
on bases defined in the law. The ex- 
change is to be at par for amounts de- 
posited by public institutions, and for 
holders of transferable francs, and up 
to 5,000 francs per person for sums de- 
posited in the public banks before Janu- 
ary 27, 1943. A discount of 20 percent is 
generally applied to amounts over 5,000 
and up to 100,000 francs, except those 
already mentioned as exchangeable at 
par, and one of 50 percent to amounts 
over 100,000 francs. However, amounts 
not deposited or registered during the 
“census” operations of January 25 and 
26, 1943, are accepted only at a discount 
of 90 percent. 


Gold Coast 


DECLINE IN TRADE REPORTED 


Imports for the first 4 months of 1943 
declined by £729,000 to £2,390,000, as 
compared with the value for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. Exports, in- 
cluding reexports, decreased £134,000 in 
value to £4,607,000 by the same com- 


parison. 
Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


Haitian trade continued active during 
June. Large imports and larger exports 
in the current fiscal year’s first 8 months 
(October through May) and June’s con- 
tribution to the foreign-trade total have 
bolstered the nation’s economy consid- 
erably. Larger stocks of goods are now 
available, but shortages in many items 
still exist. 
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Prospects of a more-favorable shipping 
situation and a probable loosening of 
commodity restrictions have also done 
much to encourage freer trading. 

Commercial activity in the north of 
Haiti was stimulated in June by the an- 
nouncement that freight for Cap-Haitien 
and the North will be unloaded at Cap- 
Haitien, rather than at Port-au-Prince, 
as has been customary through the pe- 
riod of the submarine menace. Expen- 
sive overland transportation between 
Port-au-Prince and Cap-Haitien has 
peen reflected in the price of goods 
in the North, and lower prices are now 
anticipated under the program of direct 
delivery. 


TRADING SATISFACTORY THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 


Business in Port-de-Paix was reported 
as normal, and payments were prompt; 
the commerce of Gonaives with the Ba- 
hamas was said to be lively, and in St. 
Marc funds put in circulation by SHADA 
(The Société Haitiano-Americaine de De- 
veloppement Agricole) eased the effects 
of the dull season in that district. Trade 
in Jeremie was excellent, and merchants 
were replenishing their stocks without 
excessive difficulty. Movement of sales 
in Aux Cayes was satisfactory—helped by 
resources made available by SHADA. 

In agriculture, a favorable reaction 
was reported to the project of SHADA 
and the Haitian “Service Technique” 
for increased cultivation of basic-food 
crops. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The cumulative total of Haitian for- 
eign trade during the first three quarters 
of the fiscal year 1942-43 (October 1 
through June 30) was higher than the 
9-month total of any fiscal year since 
1933-34, and a substantial increase over 
the cumulative total of June 30 of the 
preceding year. Total foreign trade reg- 
istered a slight falling off from May but 
showed a sizable increase above June 
1942, resulting in a favorable export bal- 
ance, as compared with the unfavorable 
import balance in the corresponding 
month last year. Imports were slightly 
less than imports in May 1943, and con- 
siderably less than the value for June 
a year ago. On the other hand, the value 
of exports in the month under review 
was more than double the value of June 
1942. 


COMMODITY EXPORTS 


The coffee-shipping season reached its 
annual lull in June, but, notwithstand- 
ing, a considerable amount j;was sent 
abroad, as compared with no shipments 
whatsoever in June 1942. Cocoa ship- 
ments were the largest in 7 months— 
far outranking those of June a year ago, 
when only 1 kilogram was exported. In 
June the first sizable cotton shipments 
of the year were made. Sugar did not 
move, but assurances were given the 
Haitian American Sugar Co., sole ex- 
porter, for the sale in the United States 
of its 1943 crop (now in warehouses), 
as well as its coming 1944 crop, indi- 
cating continued employment in sugar 
Production. The traffic in bananas, 
though insignificant when weighed 
against the important shipments before 
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the war, continued its slow rise above 
the vanishing-point level of late 1942. 


RIce SITUATION 


During the month, despite rising rice 
prices in almost every area of Haiti, ship- 
ments of rice were made to the Bahamas 
and Cuba. This was in the face of grow- 
ing dissatisfaction by the populace, which 
blamed exports for the price rises. Rice 
exports from last October through June 
of this year have been far in excess of 
exports for the entire 1941-42 fiscal year. 
During the first few days of July, the 
Government took action in a com- 
muniqué advising exporters that no new 
authorizations would be issued in July 
and August 1943 for exporting rice and 
certain other specified basic foodstuffs. 


FINANCE 


In June, customs receipts—backbone 
of the Government’s revenues—were 
relatively high, exceeding the returns of 
March, April, and May, and standing 
well ahead of the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Collections of in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, however, dropped 
sharply below those of the preceding 
month and were substantially below av- 
erage for the present fiscal year, though 
amounting to almost double the return 
of June 1942. The unobligated treasury 
surplus reported by the Government on 
June 30 was more than four times that 
for the corresponding date in 1942. Fis- 
cal receipts in June exceeded expendi- 
tures by a good margin. 
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India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government Assumes Control of Cot- 
ton-Textile Industry—In accordance 
with an announced intention of placing 
the cotton-textile industry under Gov- 
ernment control, the Government of 
India issued on June 18, 1943, a Cotton 
Cloth and Yarn (Control) Order. The 
purpose of this regulation is assurance of 
an adequate supply of cloth to the gen- 
eral public at reasonable prices. In an- 
ticipation of this action, prices had 
declined substantially so that there oc- 
curred no appreciable reaction on the 
cloth and yarn market, although, as the 
order was considered by the trade less 
drastic than expected, prices rose some- 
what following its publication. 

The control is to be exercised through 
a Textile Commissioner appointed by the 
Central Government in cooperation with 
an advisory Textile Control Board. The 
Textile Commissioner is authorized to 
define the cloth and yarn subject to con- 
trol; to fix retail and factory prices for 
all or any of the goods controlled; and 
to prescribe markings to be stamped on 
each bale of cloth to prevent profiteering 
and hoarding. He may require, if it is 
considered expedient, manufacturers to 
produce goods of such classes and speci- 
fications and in such quantities as he 
may specify. 





New Bureau Officials Assume Duties 





In the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington the 
month of August has witnessed the appointment, and entrance upon duty, 
of the new Director and two new Assistant Directors of the organization. 

The new Director, Dr. Amos E. Taylor, has long been associated with the 
work of the Bureau. He was born in Glenville, York County, Pa., on July 
4, 1893. Before entering the service of the Federal Government, Dr. Taylor 
was Assistant Professor of Finance at the University of Pennsylvania and 
at Northwestern University. On November 11, 1930, he became associated 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. For many years he 
was an official of the Finance Division, devoting his attention to international 
financial matters and related aspects of world economy. Subsequently he 
rose to the position of Chief of the Division of Research and Statistics. 
Dr. Taylor is widely known to exporters and importers, financiers, economists, 
and other businessmen and students of business problems. 

O. P. Hopkins, one of the new Assistant Directors, entered the Bureau 
(then the Bureau of Manufactures) in 1911, by appointment as an editorial 
clerk from a competitive Civil Service register. He served as Assistant Chief 
and later as Chief of the Editorial Division and was appointed Assistant 
Director in 1920. In 1941 he became Executive Assistant to the Director. 
For several months past, Mr. Hopkins has been Acting Director of the Bureau. 

Raymond C. Miller, who also becomes an Assistant Director of the Bureau, 
was born in Vincennes, Ind., July 11, 1894. He entered the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in 1921 and was assigned to the Western European 
Division, becoming assistant chief in 1924. In 1925 Mr. Miller was appointed 
Trade Commissioner and assigned to Paris, later that year becoming Assist- 
ant Commercial Attaché. In 1928 he was appointed Commercial Attaché 
at Brussels, remaining in Belgium in that capacity until June 1933. In 1933 
Mr. Miller was appointed foreign-trade adviser in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the following year became Director of Export- 
Import Relations, Office of the Special Advisor to the President on Foreign 
Trade—later becoming Chief of the European Division of the Export-Import 
Bank. In May 1936 Mr. Miller entered private business. In July 1940 he 
was appointed Foreign Trade Advisor in the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. A year later he was appointed Chief Economic Analyst, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and Assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and since last November he had been Director of the Department’s 
Field Service. 
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Under the order, cotton-textile man- 
ufacturers and dealers must declare 
stocks of cloth and yarn held by them as 
of July 31, 1943; declared stocks must be 
disposed of by dealers or manufacturers 
before October 31; cloth manufactured 
after July 31 must be sold at retail within 
6 months of the date of packing by the 
mills; and manufacturers are prohibited 
from holding stocks equal to more than 
3 months’ production in the case of 
cloth, and 2 months’ production in the 
case of yarn. Stocks held in contra- 
vention to these regulations are subject 
to confiscation. 

The cotton-textile-control order does 
not cover textiles and yarn intended for 
export, nor materials being manufac- 
tured for the Central Government. 

No price ceilings have, as yet, been es- 
tablished. It is thought that the Gov- 
ernment intends to give the trade an 
opportunity to bring down prices and is 
therefore content for the present to ap- 
ply a little pressure in this direction by 
placing a time limit on the holding of 
cloth and yarn stocks. It is considered 
likely that, when and if prices decline 
to, or near, a level considered reasonable 
by the Government, the latter will estab- 
lish definite price ceilings. 

By an order published June 24, 1943, 
forward contracts in cotton cloth and 
yarn were prohibited. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions throughout Mexico 
continued at a fair pace during June, 
with some districts reporting brisk sales, 
and others showing a falling-off, in both 
wholesale and retail trade, ranging from 
10 to 20 percent. This latter was attrib- 
uted in part to price rises in staple goods 
which absorbed funds that might other- 
wise have gone into the purchase of less 
essential items. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The rainy season commenced in late 
May, and, as usual, had the effect of di- 
minishing the volume of business in va- 
rious trading centers of the country. 
Copius downpours in the Federal District 
during June were exceedingly beneficial 
to farming areas, and in replenishing 
water-storage reservoirs and electric- 
power sources, which had experienced a 
critical shortage of water just prior to 
the beginning of the rainy season. 

The normal business turn-over in June 
was somewhat handicapped by the delay 
in deliveries of both domestic and im- 
ported manufactured goods, owing to 
subnormal|l rail and truck transportation 
services. 

Stocks of imported goods in most cases 
were low and difficult of replacement. 
In this connection, encouraging reports 
were received from two regions to the 
effect that more goods were arriving 
from the United States than had been 
the rule for many months past. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexican export trade continued ac- 
tive during June, chiefly with the United 
States. Shipping activities offered some 
improvement, but were still well on the 
subnormal side. Border trade in some 
cases showed improvement, and there 
was better feeling on both sides, follow- 
ing the granting of United States ra- 
tion privileges in those areas. On the 
import side, heavier movements of min- 
ing supplies and machinery and other 
industrial equipment occurred, especial- 
ly at Agua Prieta. 

Cattle exports from the Northern and 
Western States of Mexico were on a com- 
paratively large scale. Carload ship- 
ments through Piedras Negras to the 
United States during June included sub- 
stantial quantities of minerals, cande- 
lilla wax, textile fibers, lumber, guayule, 
seed cake, wheat bran, honey, and 
cattle. 

At Mazatlan, on the west coast, the 
movement of goods was heavier than in 
many years. During the period from 
January 1 to May 31, 1943, molasses 
exports were nearly double those for 
the corresponding period of 1942, ex- 
ports of shark liver were nearly treble, 
and oilseed-cake shipments increased 
sixfold. 

Textile exports were reported to be 
affected by difficulties of cloth factories 
in obtaining yarn. Mills which have no 
facilities for spinning their own yarn are 
handicapped by difficulties in rail trans- 
port from producing centers in Mexico, 
as well as by the excessive prices of yarn 
charged by spinners. 

Restrictions on the movement of cer- 
tain products considered essential af- 
fected the exportation of sugar products 
and certain other foodstuffs, leather 
goods, and coffee. Substantial ship- 
ments of coffee to the United States, 
which had been held up at the border 
for some time, were allowed to pro- 
ceed, provided they had been shipped 
prior to June 3, the date on which the 
restrictions became effective. 

The export of coffee extract, which 
had begun to assume commercial pro- 
portions, was especially affected, inas- 
much as the types of coffee beans used 
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in the preparation of this extract are 
those customarily consumed by the Mex. 
ican populace. In the past, coffee has 
been one of Mexico’s cash exports, ang 
the extended quota accorded Mexico by 
the United States has given producers 
a practically unlimited market. Im. 
provement in the shipping situation ang 
better facilities for large coffee-produc. 
ing nations in Central America ang 
South America may tend to draw larger 
supplies from such points, with a con- 
sequently diminished demand for Mex. 
ican coffees, if the export restrictions 
become too extended. 


INDUSTRY 


Most Mexican industries operated at 
capacity during June. In the Monter- 
rey region industrial activity was sus- 
tained, althoug some firms, including 
glass and furniture factories, are fearfy] 
of raw-material shortages, particularly 
if the embargo on United States freight 
cars entering Mexico remains in effect 
very long. Several new activities are 
contemplated in Monterrey, principa] 
among them being the manufacture of 
lead toys, locks, and key blanks, and 
the production of fertilizer, insecticides, 
paper, and wood pulp. 

Smelting and mining operations in 
Mexico were at peak activity during both 
May and June, and the mining industry 
experienced no labor difficulties during 
the latter month. 

The output of crude petroleum con- 
tinued at a low ebb during June, produc- 
tion being off in both the northern and 
southern fields. The Poza Rica wells in 
the northern zone accounted for the bulk 
of production. The question of permit- 
ting sales of gasoline and lubricating oils 
in the border towns of the State of 
Tamaulipas is being urged. It is esti- 
mated that taxes from such Sales, if per- 
mitted, would amount to approximately 
200,000 pesos annually, which sum could 
be used advantageously on State high- 
way-construction projects. 

The lumbering industry was affected 
by seasonal rains, and cutting has been 
suspended in the Manzanillo area. How- 
ever, sawmills there can continue an- 
other month or more on reserve stocks. 
In Durango and other sections the mills 
continue on an 8-hour schedule. 

Cordage mills were busy on heavy 
orders for binder twine and henequen 
rope. The strong demand has greatly 
depleted warehoused stocks for binder 
twine, although stocks of rope are high, 
and some manufacturers may have to 
curb their output unless additional 
direct or coastwise shipping space is 
made available soon to move their prod- 
ucts. 

Textile mills operated during June on 
full schedules, subject to their ability to 
obtain cotton yarn. The foreign demand 
for their product continues strong. 

Flour mills continue to grind on full 
scale, utilizing chiefly grain imported 
from the United States. A new large 
mill has been completed at Monclova, 
and processing machinery was being in- 
stalled in June. 

Soap manufacturers are confronted 
with rising costs of vegetable oils essen- 
tial to soap production, and Government 
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regulations have fixed a ceiling price on 
soap. Production is maintained only by 
utilizing stocks of raw materials for- 
merly purchased at lower prices. 

Iron foundries and steel plants were 
operating at capacity during June, and 
the open hearth furnace of La Consoli- 
dada at Piedras Negras maintained a 
daily schedule. At San Luis Potosi mod- 
ern railway shops and a plant for making 
steel are being considered. 

In Yucatan there is some concern over 
the fact that chicle contracts with the 
gatherers are being held up because of 
price differences occasioned by the 
United States ceiling. It is customary to 
make advances to gatherers on the basis 
of such contracts, and local storekeepers 
are unwilling to extend the usual credits 
until the price difficulty is settled. 

With the wind-up of the winter vege- 
table season in the Northwest, the ship- 
ments of garbanzos (chickpeas) and cat- 
tle now constitute the chief activities in 
that area. Fishing operations have been 
quite satisfactory, and the shrimp 
catch—completed the middle of June— 
was of record proportions. It is believed 
that total shipments this year exceeded 
those of 1942, when about 1,000 tons were 
exported from the Pacific coast. Sharp 
fishing showed redoubled activity during 
June, and, although working conditions 
for some of the American boats engaged 
were not entirely satisfactory, prices 
were generally remunerative. Fish can- 
neries on the west coast displayed nor- 
mal activity, and some of them plan to 
pack agricultural products after the peak 
of the fish canning season is over. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Altos Hornos steel project at Mon- 
clova is reported to have made active 
progress during June, and work on a 
new dairy plant at Piedras Negras was 
completed and started operations. 

The natural-gas pipe line from Texas 
fields to the Rosita zinc smelter in Coa- 
huila was completed in mid-June, and 
the smelter is now said to be operating 
with fuel brought in through this im- 
provement. Two “stand-by” sections of 
pipe line are being laid under the Rio 

rande by the company, in case of a 
break-down of the main line at that 
point. 

The new jail at Ciudad Juarez was 
completed during the month, and the 
old one is being reconditioned and modi- 
fied to serve as a school. 

In June public construction was some- 
what delayed, attributed, in part, to the 
diversion of interest to the forthcoming 
elections on July 4, although private 
building construction was fairly active. 
The fact that some construction ma- 
terials were increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain did not seem to deter the filing of 
applications for permits to go ahead with 
home building, nor the erection of apart- 
ment houses and office facilities. 


LABOR 


Labor conditions during June were 
tranquil throughout the Republic, with 
little or no unemployment. A definite 
Shortage of skilled labor was noted in 
Some places, and, in others, farm work- 
ers were scarce enough to cause some 
concern. 
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Manzanillo reported that inter-union 
troubles were interfering with work on 
local projects. Some unemployment de- 
veloped in the region around Reynosa on 
the Texas border, resulting from the 
almost total loss of the cotton crop. 
Rural workers were reported to be seek- 
ing jobs in Reynosa or clandestinely 
across the border in Texas. 

Although there were no specific out- 
breaks, the labor situation at Tampico 
continued unsettled, because of the 
lag between wages and living costs. 
The press in Tampico carried almost 
daily articles regarding labor’s lack of 
patience with the rising cost of living 
and with the Government’s seeming in- 
ability to remedy it. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Tourist traffic continued very active 
throughout the month of June. Busi- 
nesses catering to visitors from the 
United States and from different sec- 
tions of Mexico were in flourishing con- 
dition. At most places hotels were 
crowded and reservations well in ad- 
vance were necessary to secure accom- 
nodations. Record crowds were reported 
patronizing places of entertainment 
along the border. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The burning heat wave that was suf- 
fered in many parts of Mexico during the 
last weeks in May was finally broken by 
seasonal rainfall early in June. In the 
northeastern section, the agricultural 
situation is improving and it is expected 
that late summer and fall crops will 
reach practically normal production. 
The extreme northwestern section, par- 
ticularly the northern half of Sonora, 
has been undergoing the worst drought 
in many years. The chief sufferers have 
been the cattlemen who have had to 
resort to the purchase of newly har- 
vested wheat to feed starving livestock. 
Piedras Negras was the only point on the 
entire northern border that experienced 
heavy rainfall. Generally speaking, 
seasonal rainfall arrived a little late but 
in time to insure fairly good planting 
conditions for two of Mexico’s most im- 
portant staples—corn and beans. 

Movements of livestock in north- 
western Mexico have been particularly 
light, owing to drought conditions. The 
heaviest points of exit have been Laredo 
and El Paso. Grazing conditions have 
improved considerably near Piedras 
Negras, as a result of recent rains. Al- 
though there is a general decline dur- 
ing the hot summer months, it is ex- 
pected that the export movement of 
livestock for this period will run con- 
siderably above that of similar months 
in past years. 

This year’s cotton crop, according to 
June forecasts by the trade, is good, and 
it is expected that it will equal the 
410,000-bale crop of 1942. In the north- 
eastern section of Mexico the crop has 
suffered from extreme lack of moisture 
during the early months of growth, and 
will not run more than 25,000 bales, as 
against 40,000 for last year. However, 
a 20-percent increase in cotton produc- 
tion is anticipated in the important 
Juarez Valley lying immediately to the 
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south of El Paso, Tex. Last year’s pro- 
duction in this area was 28,200 bales. 
In the largest single cotton-producing 
area, which is around Torreon, the 1942 
production was 175,000 bales. The offi- 
cial minimum forecast for this year in 
the Torreon area is 200,000 bales. In the 
Mexicali area, the crop was reported in 
June to be in good condition. In the 
State of Sinaloa, first announcements in- 
dicate a crop of 32,000 bales. 

The June outlook for the wheat crop 
was less optimistic, with a crop forecast 
of only 360,000 metric tons, as against 
430,000 tons last year. In addition to 
smaller plantings, light rains and hail 
have added to the ill effects caused by 
early drought conditions, thus reducing 
the size of the harvest. In the Aldama 
and Delicias areas of Chihuahua, wheat 
probably will run some 50 percent under 
the preceding year’s production. Gua- 
dalajara is one of the few areas in 
Mexico which has reported that wheat 
prceduction will be on a par with that of 
last year. Near Monterrey the pro- 
longed dry spell has made for a smaller 
crop, but the quality of the grain will be 
excellent. 

In general, the barley crop was re- 
ported to be in good condition in most 
parts of Mexico. That part of the crop 
which is grown near Monterrey is the 
most important, because a good portion 
of it is of the variety used in the manu- 
facture of beer. In that vicinity, the 
barley crop was reported double that 
of last year. 

Mexico’s main crop is corn. Reports 
from several areas indicate that the 
early progress of this crop has been good. 

Early indications are that little diffi- 
culty will result from locusts in Yucatan, 
which in times past have nearly wiped 
out the crop. Because of the extremely 
dry weather in northeastern Mexico and 
because the cotton crop has shown lit- 
tle possibility of bringing good cash re- 
turns in that region, farmers have turned 
to planting corn instead. At Reynosa, 
where the cotton crop was a complete 
loss, some 10,000 acres have been set out 
in broomcorn. 
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Pineapples from the Veracruz-Oaxaca 
region of Mexico have been moving for- 
ward to the frontier in large quantities. 
Because of insufficient transportation 
facilities over the wide-gage railway to 
Mexico City, growers at Loma Bonita 
are hauling a good portion of their fruit 
by barge down the Papaloapan River to 
Alvarado, a port just south of Veracruz. 
Here the fruit is loaded on cars of the 
narrow-gage railroad running to Mex- 
ico City, whence it is shipped by rail to 
border points. Growers at Isla, another 
important loading station for pineap- 
ples, have not been so fortunate. It is 
anticipated that some 50 percent of the 
crop, or about 9,000 tons, will be lost 
through inability to obtain railroad 
transportation. Three new canning fac- 
tories have been established in the Vera- 
cruz-Oaxaca pineapple area. One of 
these is now in operation, and the other 
two may be able to pack a small amount 
of fruit this year. 

Banana shipments from Mexico con- 
tinue to run heavy, with about 100 cars 
of fruit a week leaving Chiapas, the most 
important producing State. Likewise, 
Tabasco, which, prior to the appearance 
of the sigatoka disease was the most im- 


portant banana producing area in Mex-. 


ico, but which had been of little signifi- 
cance since 1941, has again started to 
export fruit. Shipments from this State 
rose from 8 cars in January to 100 cars 
in May. About 10 percent of the refrig- 
eration cars sent to Chiapas are for- 
warded to Guatemala to pick up bananas 
grown in that country. In Veracruz, 
San Andres Tuxtla, Cordoba, and 
the region south of Tuxpan, growers 
are forwarding bananas to foreign mar- 
kets. Because banana production is in- 
creasing rapidly—the result of spraying 
programs in Tabasco and Chiapas—it is 
believed that considerable losses of fruit 
will result unless new means of trans- 
portation, other than railroads, are made 
available. 

Mangoes and limes are now plentiful 
in the local markets, but mangoes are 
selling at prices considerably higher than 
those of past years. Watermelons, can- 
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taloupes, and honeydews are available 
in large quantities in the markets of 
Mexico City. 

New interest is being manifested in 
the dehydration of vegetables in Lower 
California. Plants in that section for- 
merly limited their production to the 
dehydration of chili peppers. Carrots 
will be the particular new vegetable de- 
hydrated, and it is understood the pro- 
duction will move to the United States. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in the castor-bean program now under 
way in Mexico, and plantings are being 
increased, especially in the northeastern 
section. In the vicinity of Guadalajara, 
which is the chief center for peanut pro- 
duction in Mexico, it is predicted that 
the acreage alloted to the crop will be 
doubled for the coming year. On the 
basis of this increase, production should 
amount to about 50,000 metric tons. 
Also, there will probably be a 50-percent 
increase in flax plantings. 

Production of henequen on the Yuca- 
tan Peninsula continues at a high level, 
and the foreign movement of this fiber 
remains steady. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Conditions.—Mexican railway 
services continue to be inadequate, re- 
sulting in delays of shipments and uncer- 
tainty of schedules. A scarcity of cars 
has prevented the moving of lumber, as 
well as of substantial portions of the 
banana and pineapple crops, which seem 
destined to rot in the fields. Various la- 
bor organizations in the Coatzacoalcos 
district have registered strong protests 
against increased living costs, for which 
the deficiency in railway service is held 
primarily responsible. 

Customs brokers operating along the 
frontier may find it necessary to move 
their employees and facilities to the Cap- 
ital in order to cope with the increased 
volume of work at that point which has 
resulted from the recent Government 
decree authorizing the through move- 
ment of carload lots from the United 
States of Mexico City. The Mexican 
Government has had to move 45 of its 
employees from Nuevo Laredo to Mexico 
City for the same reason. The move- 
ment of loaded freight cars to and from 
the United States through Laredo in- 
creased during May as to northbound 
shipments, whereas loaded cars south- 
bound showed a decline, as compared 
with those of April, but were still 50 
percent in excess of the figures for May 
1942. 

Yucatan Acquires Vessels —To provide 
some relief to importers and shippers in 
Yucatan, the Federal Government trans- 
ferred ownership of the Uzmal, a vessel 
of 2,875 gross tons, to the Government of 
the State of Yucatan. It is reported that 
the ship will be employed primarily to 
transport foodstuffs to that State. 

Air-Transport Transaction.—During 
June, negotiations for the sale of the 
Compafhia Aeronautica “Francisco Sara- 
bia,” S. A., were completed. Local cap- 
italists in Merida and a syndicate in 
Mexico City are understood to have ac- 
quired the business at a cost of 1,800,000 
pesos. It is expected that the capitaliza- 
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tion of the company will be increased to 
provide for improvement of existing 
services of the line and for expanded fg- 
cilities in both the domestic and the in- 
ternational field. 

Highway Matters—Work on highway 
construction on several projects was 
suspended during June on account of the 
rainy season. However, progress was 
being made on the Nogales-Hermosillo 
highway and on the Piedras Negras- 
Saltillo road. The highway from San 
Luis Potosi to Aguascalientes was com- 
pleted, and other road work is being 
pushed in the San Luis Potosi district. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL TRENDS 


Crude rubber, the export of which 
reached a new high in May, has con- 
tributed materially to Nicaragua’s eco- 
nomic welfare during the last year, 
bringing into the country nearly 
$1,000,000 between May 2, 1942, and May 
31, 1943. Gold production also increased 
despite the difficulty of obtaining im- 
ported supplies for the mines. Coffee- 
crop prospects are better than in the cor- 
responding period of 1942, but labor and 
food costs have materially increased. 

In general, the agricultural situation 
appeared satisfactory, and the rice, pea- 
nut, and sesame crops are expected to 
be larger than those of last year, al- 
though the acreage devoted to sesame 
has been reduced. Cocoa growers have 
been concerned over the failure of United 
States importers to obtain import li- 
censes. Stocks of imported foodstuffs, 
including wheat flour, appeared to be 
sufficient for normal requirements, but 
there has been a shortage of general 
hardware, particularly nails. 

The cost of living continued high and 
the amount of currency in circulation 
has increased. The National Bank is 
contemplating the canceling of all appli- 
cations for foreign exchange for com- 
modity imports which were submitted 
prior to May 1, 1943. Small increases 
were registered in the Exchange Stabili- 
zation Fund and in tax collections from 
internal revenue. 


AGRICULTURE 


The trade estimate of the total 1942-43 
coffee crop remains at less than 190,000 
bags (of 60 kilograms each), but unoffi- 
cial estimates place the coming 1943-44 
coffee crop at about 240,000 bags, which 
represents a 25-percent increase over the 
1942-43 crop. The Nicaraguan Coffee 
Quota Board reports a total of 158,020 
bags exported during the coffee season, 
October 1, 1942, to May 29, 1943. This 
year’s American quota is larger than that 
of last year by 125,294 bags, but it is the 
opinion of coffee dealers and exporters 
that it is unlikely to be entirely filled. 

Rice plantings during the 1943-44 sea- 
son, beginning June 20, 1943, will proba- 
bly be considerably larger than the 1942- 
43 estimated plantings of 100,700 acres. 
Notwithstanding the smaller sesame 
acreage, the total crop is expected to 
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reach the 8,000,000 pounds recorded last 
season. Peanut production will be ex- 
panded. Late rains in many of the pro- 
ducing areas delayed the second yearly 
plantings of corn and beans until the lat- 
ter part of July. 

Exports of crude rubber increased sub- 
stantially in May, as compared with 
April, and were many times greater than 
in May 1942. The amount exported dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1943 exceeded 
the total for the entire year of 1942, 


MINING, CONSTRUCTION, AND INDUSTRY 


The value of gold exported during May 
amounted to $708,281, United States cur- 
rency, an increase of 8 percent as com- 
pared with the April total, and of 1 per- 
cent over May 1942 exports. 

Work on a number of construction 
enterprises in Managua has been delayed 
pecause of the lack of nails. 

Soap production has been reduced 50 
percent because of the impossibility of 
obtaining raw materials, especially im- 
ported fats, and the production of rayon 
cloth has been entirely discontinued for 
want of yarn. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The volume of total imports into Nic- 
aragua in May represented an increase 
of 55 percent, as compared with April, 
whereas total exports fell off slightly in 
volume. However, the increase in May 
of more than 300 percent in imports, 
and of nearly 300 percent in exports, as 
compared with May 1942, reflects the 
great improvement in the shipping situ- 
ation, although approximately half of 
both inward and outward tonnage con- 
sisted, respectively, of bulk shipments 
of fuel oil and coffee. 

Local merchants have received price 
quotations from firms in England on 
asbestos fiber and metallic packing, axle 
grease, boiler accessories, sanitary earth- 
enware, hair belting, and all kinds of 
paints and varnishes. 


Cost oF LIVING AND EMPLOYMENT 


The cost of living continues to in- 
crease. Food prices in May had risen 
1 percent since April, and 3 percent as 
compared with May 1942. 

Employment of both Nicaraguans and 
United States nationals on the Pan- 
American Highway increased during 
May. Asa result of the labor shortage, 
the Department of Rivas has found it 
necessary to pay higher wages to laborers 
working on the public roads. 


Nigeria 
Economic Conditions 


DRASTIC REDUCTION IN IMPORTS 


The trade figures for Nigeria for the 
first quarter of 1943 show a sharp reduc- 
tion in the imports of nonessential prod- 
ucts, and a reduction also in the im- 
port of products formerly considered 
essential. Exports also show a decrease. 

A sharp reduction in exports of pea- 
nuts reflects the failure of last year’s 
crop rather than current-production de- 
ficiencies. Exports of Nigerian timber 
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products also show a general downward 
trend. 

The Nigerian Government is endeav- 
oring to stimulate production of peanuts 
and the collection of palm kernels, for 
which products the demand has in- 
creased greatly in the past year owing 
to the shortage of oils and fats. 


Peru 
Tariff and Trade Controls 


Hog Lard, Duty-Free Importation Per- 
mitted: Prices of Imported Lard Fized.— 
Lard of foreign origin will be permitted 
duty-free entry into Peru, according to 
a Ministerial Resolution dated July 19, 
1943. The selling price of imported lard 
is to be the cost of the lard, plus 5 per- 
cent for the importers, and plus 15 per- 
cent for the retailers. 

This action was taken to stimulate im- 
ports, since the production of hog lard 
does not meet the demands of domestic 
consumption. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


MINING INDUSTRY EMPHASIZES BasE-MIN- 
ERAL PRODUCTION 


The mineral and metal output of 
Southern Rhodesia was valued at £2,- 
246,000 for the first 3 months of 1943, 
as compared with a value of £2,276,000 
for the first quarter of 1942. Gold pro- 
duction for the quarter totaled 167,718 
ounces valued at £1,409,000, as compared 
with 192,438 ounces with a value of 
£1,606,000 last year. Silver production 
for the first quarter of 1943 was 33,879 
ounces, compared with 37,740 ounces for 
the like period of 1942. 

Base metal and mineral production in- 
creased 27.1 percent in value—from 
£656,000 for the first 3 months of 1942 
to £834,000 in the first 3 months of 1943. 

The decline in the value of total min- 
eral and metal output was caused by 
current emphasis on the production of 
strategic base minerals, such as chrome, 
asbestos, tin, and mica. 

A shortage of labor in the mining in- 
dustry has been caused by the with- 
drawal of both white and native workers 
for the Armed services and other war 
work. There were 78,000 natives em- 
ployed on all mines in February 19432, 
compared with 83,000 a year earlier. 
The number of Europeans employed to- 
taled 2,316 in February 1943, as against 
2,489 in February 1942. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight-Index Figures Show Continued 
Decrease—The Baltic freight index 
compiled by Svenska Handelsbanken, 
Stockholm, Sweden, declined to 305 in 
May—a decrease of 3 points. This re- 
sulted from a 4-percent lower freight 
rate for pulp. The index for these 
freights was 263 for May, as against 275 
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for April and 300 for February. Other 
commodities remained unchanged. 

Compared with the corresponding 
month in 1942, the freight level showed 
an increase of 9 points. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Engineering is now said to rank second 
in importance among the industries in 
the Union. It has developed from the 
maintenance of, and the service shops 
and foundries incident to, the gold 
mines, railways, and other heavy indus- 
trial operations. Statistics compiled by 
the South African Federation of En- 
gineering and Metallurgical Associations 
indicate that, with a capital investment 
of £15,369,000, there has been a gross 
output valued at £42,943,000. The num- 
ber of employees last year was 81,000, 
an increase of about 9,000 since 1939. 
During the same period the annual wage 
bill rose by £3,057,000, or nearly one- 
third, to £12,943,000. 


GOLD MINING 


Reports from the gold mines of the 
Rand for the month of May show a 
slight increase in gold production over 
April. In May, 1,096,195 fine ounces 
were mined, valued at £8,875,000, as 
against 1,075,363, fine ounces worth 
£8,725,000 during April. Profits for the 
first 5 months of the year showed a de- 
crease of £2,040,000, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1942. This is 
attributed to wartime difficulties of sup- 
ply requirements and especially to the 
shortage of native labor. Half-yearly 
dividends are expected to be, on the 
average, lower than hitherto. Gold-mine 
dividends reached a peak of £21,061,000 
in 1940. There has been considerable ac- 
tivity on the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change, with dividend-paying gold stocks 
and diamond shares leading the sharp 
rise. 
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FINANCE 


A statement of the South African Re- 
serve Bank for June 25 showed bankers’ 
deposits at the record level of £107,- 
990,000; the note circulation was only 
slightly below the all-time high reached 
at the end of April 1943. The deposits 
in the commercial banks of the Union 
rose in May to £208,728,000, an increase 
of £4,081,000. 


TRADE 


Merchandising activity in South Africa 
is restricted by scarcity of stocks, 
though, according to a June report, some 
supplies were arriving from Brazil and 
Argentina, and there had been a large 
shipment of textiles from India. 

Prices of foodstuffs have continued to 
rise, with the cost of living in the nine 
principal urban centers for the month 
of May 24.8 percent over the pre-war 
average. The most important increase 
was in the price of eggs, but the prices 
of potatoes, rice, fresh milk, and vege- 
tables rose also. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The National Road Transportation 
Council has announced a program for 
curtailment of motor transportation in 
order to conserve vehicles, tires, and fuel. 
Motor vehicles are being registered, and 
are to be divided into six classes for pur- 
poses of control and limitation. Owners 
of private cars may expect a stricter ra- 
tioning of gasoline, it is said. 


AGRICULTURE 


June frosts have been severe in the 
Transvaal, damaging the vegetable crop, 
even on the low veld. Consequently, 
vegetables are scarce in the markets, and 
this shortage is expected to continue for 
some time. Harvesting of the corn crop 
was slow, heavy rains having caused de- 
lays. Plans are being made to establish 
granaries in the Transkei region and 
elsewhere for the storage of corn in an- 
ticipation of the future needs of the 
native population. 
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The Citrus Control Board’s scheme of 
Selling citrus fruits in the open market 
continues successful. 

The National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion has submitted a new plan to the 
Government. The Board’s proposal is 
based on the Marketing Act and pro- 
vides for a Wool Board of 15 members, 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, 
with wide powers, including the right 
to impose levies. 


Cost oF LIVING 


A new list of cost-of-living allowances 
was announced in the Union in June 
1943. The scale of allowances is designed 
to give maximum percentage increase to 
the lower paid or unskilled labor. Ap- 
proximately, the allowances range from 
the equivalent of $3.50 for those whose 
monthly wage is up to and including 
$17.50 to $9.50 for those whose monthly 
wage is more than $69.50. The cost of 
living regulations do not apply to those 
who earn more than £750 ($3,000) a 
year; nor do they apply to Government 
employees, teachers, farm laborers, do- 
mestic servants in private household, and 
mine laborers. 


WAGES 


There has been no marked increase 
in the basic minimum wage for skilled 
labor since the beginning of the war. 
For unskilled labor, however, there has 
been a fairly substantial increase in the 
basic wage, in view of the rise in the cost 
of living. 


Exchange and Finance 


Insurance Law—An Act was recently 
passed by the South African Parliament 
to consolidate and amend the law re- 
lating to insurance. It provides most 
of the safeguards to policyholders which 
are usually embodied in progressive in- 
surance laws. In accordance with this 
law, both South African and foreign 
companies operating in the Union are 
required to register with the Registrar 
of Insurance who functions under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance. 
Cash or securities, usually amounting to 
£10,000 for each branch of insurance 
conducted, must be deposited with the 
Registrar. 

The law further provides for the sub- 
mission of periodic statements of assets 
and liabilities, account of revenue, profit 
and loss, with balance sheet in prescribed 
form. Furthermore, each company must 
hold and keep within the Union assets 
of a value not less than the amount of 
all its liabilities. Insurance companies 
are required to provide their own local 
auditor whose appointment is subject to 
the approval of the Registrar. 


South African Reserve Bank.—The re- 
cently published balance sheet of the 
South African Reserve Bank for the 
financial year ended March 31, 1943, 
shows a net profit of £550,000, as against 
a profit of £612,000 for the preceding 
year. These figures were reached after 
writing off £100,000 from the fixed prop- 
erty account for each year, £5,000 from 
the furniture and fittings account as 
compared with £2,000 in 1941-42, and 
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after contributing £24,000 to the staf 
pension fund as against £19,500 in 
1941-42. 


The statutory limit dividend of 10 per. 
cent, which required £100,000 was de. 
clared to shareholders. (Shareholders 
numbered 968, 50.7 percent of whom held 
less than £500 worth of stock each.) By 
the terms of the Currency and Banking 
Act the remainder of the profit, £450. 
000, went to the State. Last year the 
State received £512,000 from this source, 


The balance sheet reflects in the ster- 
ling holding (foreign bills discounted) 
and in the investment portfolio the con- 
tinuing repatriation of the Union debt 
formerly held in London. The Sterling 
holding stood at £9,241,000 and invest- 
ments at £27,410,000—both showing sub- 
stantial increase over the totals of 
March 31, 1942, which also reflected 
debt-redemption operations in progress 
at that time. 

The Bank’s gold holding (at the staty- 
tory value) advanced during the year by 
£17,569,000 to £65,457,000; and “other 
assets,” representing mainly the gold- 
premium account, were increased by 
£18,580,000, to £53,183,000. 





Peru’s New Insurance Law—and 
Organization Procedure 
(Continued from p. 17) 


cies. Nevertheless, companies or per- 
sons intervening in such transactions 
must report them under the procedure 
already described. 


Marine Risks 


Prior to the enactment of the new reg- 
ulations, much comment existed con- 
cerning the types of risks which would be 
subject to or exempt from the one-fourth 
of 1 percent tax on the face value of pol- 
icies written abroad. In this respect, ar- 
ticle 16 of the regulations categorically 
provides that insurance on imports and 
exports covering transportation risks is 
excluded from the provisions of article 
4 of Law No. 9796. Thus the regulations 
appear to have dismissed the possibility 
of levying the new one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent tax on the face value of marine 
insurance written abroad. 


On the other hand, this phase of the 
regulations also brings up indirectly the 
question whether the actual collection 
of the tax could be enforced beyond the 
territorial jurisdiction of Peru. In some 
insurance circles, the belief is expressed 
that the exemption of marine policies 
was, in all probability, allowed because 
domestic companies are not generally in- 
terested in underwriting marine risks 
under existing conditions. 


Floating Policies 


According to the regulations, floating 
or “open” policies of any kind will be 
subject to the tax established in article 
4 of Law No. 9796. In such cases, the 
tax will be computed on the basis of the 
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monthly amount of business during the 

riod when the insurance contract was 
in force, at the rate of one-twelfth per 
month, with a minimum charge of three- 
twelfths of the tax due. 

In any event, provision is made in the 
new regulations for the legalization of 
those tax exemptions established there- 
under. Petitions for claimed exemptions 
should be filed before the General Super- 
intendent of Taxes, who will decide the 
legality of the request. 





Creosote-Oil Trade Faces Post- 
War Test 
(Continued from p. 13) 


Any significant movement in this direc- 
tion means construction activity, and 
operations of this type will probably re- 
quire creosote oil for wood-preservative 
purposes. 

There is also some talk concerning 
accelerated industrialization of the Far 
East, especially in China and India, after 
the war. If this development should take 
place, the same situation discussed above 
for the American Republics should also 
prevail in Asia. 


Production Mounting 


Inasmuch as wartime production fig- 
ures are not available, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult (as brought out before) to deter- 
mine what possibilities the creosote 
industry has of possessing surplus quan- 
tities of coal-tar creosote for exportation 
after hostilities cease. Pre-war con- 
sumption in 1939 and 1940 was approxi- 
mately 160,000,000 gallons, domestic 
production accounting for about 115,- 
000,000 or 120,000,000 gallons of it. 
Although our wartime activities are re- 
quiring this wood preservative in larger 
quantities than ever before, the fact that 
its use has not been placed under restric- 
tion, and it has not been publicized as 
being a critical material in short supply, 
would seem to indicate that we are able 
to obtain what we need for most essen- 
tial purposes. 

Since four of our principal foreign 
sources (the Netherlands, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Japan) were cut off by the 
war, and since stringent shipping condi- 
tions have been a limiting factor in many 
of our importations, it is likely that the 
major load for obtaining the supplies for 
our national requirements has fallen on 
the American industry. 


Again looking ahead, we realize that 
our own post-war developments will un- 
doubtedly require huge amounts of creo- 
sote—but the possibility that the trend 
of consumption will run parallel with 
wartime use would seem remote. 


Future Importer or Exporter? 


Summarizing these _ conclusions, 
therefore, but keeping in mind the limit- 
ing factors of production capacity on the 
one hand and the necessary stimulation 
of foreign demand on the other, one feels 
justified in saying that the United States 
may experience, in the post-war world 
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when normal commerce is again re- 
sumed, a reversal of its past position in 
the international trade in coal-tar creo- 
sote oil: this country may well become 
one of the major exporters rather than 
the outstanding market for foreign 
producers. 





Revival in EL ORO 
(Continued from Page 8) 


general improvement of sanitary condi- 
tions. 

In this work, Ecuadorans take keen in- 
terest. This was illustrated recently 
when a 30-piece band, loaned by the 
Carabineros of Guayaquil, spent a week 
in the Province enlivening dances, pa- 
rades, and athletic contests given as 
benefits for a hospital fund. Commit- 
tees representing local government, la- 
bor, churches, schools, farmers, women’s 
organizations, provide leadership in com- 
munity work. The small-loan commit- 
tees are points of cooperative contact be- 
tween the technicians and the local peo- 
ple. Quick response from the Orenses 
has been forthcoming in projects for 
building trails and feeder roads. 


The Development Corporation 


This local interest is vital to the suc- 
cess of the rehabilitation program. For, 
in the long run, it is the Orenses them- 
selves who must do most of the work, 
who must continue when the United 
States technicians depart. Much of the 
work will continue in the long run 
through the Ecuadoran Development 
Corporation. This corporation functions 
with the aid of a $5,000,000 credit from 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
It has three representatives of the United 
States and three of Ecuador on its board 
of directors. Essentially this, too, is an 
Ecuadoran undertaking. Hence, the 
stress on training to “pass on” the skills, 
initiative, experience, which specialists 
from the United States have brought to 
El Oro. 


A Living Example 


In this remote spot in the Western 
Hemisphere, so far removed from the 
battlefields of Europe and Africa, the 
Americas are learning useful lessons in 
the rehabilitation of a war-damaged 
area. Perhaps it is too soon to try to 


appraise the value of these lessons. 


Great rehabilitation tasks lie ahead after 
victory is won in the global struggle. The 
rehabilitation tasks of Europe and else- 
where will involve problems of far 
greater weight than those which have 
confronted the technical mission in El 
Oro. Nevertheless, the El Oro program 
shows what can be accomplished through 
cooperation. 

The revival in El Oro, small though it 
be in relation to great world problems, 
is a living example of what nations can 
achieve by working together for a com- 
mon interest. El Oro, Ecuador, the 
United States, and all the Americas are 
gainers by the change which has come 
over this erstwhile hemisphere “sore 
spot.” 
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Australians Study Housing Prob- 


lems 
(Continued from p. 14) 


Commission is to investigate various 
phases of the whole problem and to try 
to design a suitable program. 

The methods of carrying out the pro- 
gram decided upon, the means of financ- 
ing, aS well as any legislative action 
needed, may be additional factors con- 
sidered during the inquiry, Which will be 
conducted along technical as well as so- 
cial and legal lines. 


It is said that the Commission is likely 
to seek information on standards of 
dwellings, domestic equipment and com- 
munity facilities, and methods of con- 
struction for Government housing plans, 
including possible economies in mate- 
rials, methods, and in the organization of 
the building industry. 

There will be an inquiry into the sup- 
plies, labor, and building materials re- 
quired for housing, and the relations 
of these to demands for work and com- 
modities used for other purposes. 





Great Increase in India’s Timber 
Production 


Timber production in India has in- 
creased from 242,000 tons in 1940-41 to 
396,000 tons in 1941-42 and is expected 
to reach a total of about 500,000 tons, 
valued at about $18,000,000, in 1942-43. 


Apart from its use in packing cases, 
ammunition boxes, railway ties, huts, and 
telegraph poles, Indian timber is exten- 
sively used for the load-carrying bodies 
of army vehicles. 


An even greater increase is evident in 
India’s woodware industries—the value 
of wooden articles produced for war pur- 
poses having increased from $4,860,000 
in 1940-41 to $8,400,000 in 1941-42; the 
anticipated figure for 1942-43 is about 
$13,500,000. 
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Chemicals 


ALCOHOL FROM PULP-MILL WASTE IN 
CANADA 

Production started in June at the $500, 
000 industrial alcohol plant of the On- 
tario Paper Company, Ltd., at Thorold, 
Canada. 

The factory will use sulfite liquor as the 
raw material, and the possible annual 
output of alcohol is estimated at 600,000 
gallons, all of which will go into war- 
production channels. Although this is 
reported to be the first alcohol plant on 
this continent to employ pulp-mill waste, 
research on this problem has been car- 
ried out for several years at the Forest 
Products Laboratories, Ottawa, and at 
McGill University, Montreal. 

It is expected that pulp-mill byprod- 
ucts will have an important place in 
post-war industry, owing to a probable 
expansion in the production of industrial 
alcohol and the use of lignin in certain 
plastics. Another possible use of this 
material is in the manufacture of high- 
protein edible yeast. 

The waste from Canadian pulp mills 
amounts to about 225,000 tons of sulfite 
liquor annually, which contains 15 per- 
cent fermentable sugar, as well as lignin. 


RESTRICTED USE OF CoaL TAR IN CANADA 

Because of the increased demand for 
pitch for the production of pitch coke, 
coal tar may not be used in Canada as 
a fuel or for the construction, mainte- 
nance, or repair of roads, highways, or 
airport runways, according to an order 
issued by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 

The disposal of coal tar in quantities 
of more than 40 gallons (imperial) 
monthly has been made subject to li- 
cense from the Chemicals Controller, ex- 
cept in the case of material produced in 
British Columbia. 


JAPANESE CLAIM NEW CHEMICAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


As a result of research carried on at 
Kyoto Imperial University, a process has 
been developed in Japan for extracting 
high-octane gasoline from the carbonic- 
acid gas from hot springs, a Japanese 
broadcast, claimed. 

This invention, it was stated, makes it 
possible to obtain from carbon dioxide 
what previously had been produced only 
through synthesis of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen. It is planned to use the 
process on an industrial scale. 


DENMARK’S SUPPLY OF FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


Superphosphate supplies in Denmark 
have declined sharply, with a drop of 
681,000 tons, or 71 percent of the normal 
annual consumption, the European press 
reports. 

A total of 672,000 tons of nitrate of 
lime is expected to be available during 


the current year—a reduction of 235,000 
tons, or 26 percent. The potash situa- 
tion is more favorable. Stocks total 541,- 
000 tons, which represents a decrease 
of only 67,000 tons, or 11 percent below 
normal. 


The lack of phosphoric acid in recent 
years will be felt increasingly, states the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and will result 
in even greater crop losses than the above 
figures might indicate. 


TANNING MATERIALS NEEDED IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Tanning materials are still the chief 
industrial chemicals needed in the Port 
Elizabeth area of South Africa. 

Before the war, most of the chemicals 
needed by the tanning industry were ob- 
tained overseas, except for lime and sul- 
furic acid, which were available in the 
Union. One firm is now manufacturing 
lactic acid in quantities sufficiently large 
to supply a considerable portion of the 
local demand. Sodium bisulfite and so- 
dium thiosulfate are also produced for 
tanning factories. 


Soda ash is now being obtained from 
the Magadi Lake natural deposits in East 
Africa. This material is not favored in 
normal times in the Port Elizabeth mar- 
ket, as very pure commercial ash is usu- 
ally available from other sources at a 
low price. 





Imported Raw Kidskins: 
WPPB’s Distribution Plans 


Plans for distributing limited 
amounts of imported raw kidskins 
(“furriers”), which are made into 
furs for low-cost garments, were 
announced recently by the Textile, 
Clothing, and Leather Division of 
the War Production Board. 

The kidskins are being imported 
on a quota basis from two major 
sources of supply, the Red Cross 
Area and British India, and im- 
ports will be continued as long as 
the shipping situation permits. 

To assure fair and equitable al- 
location of the imported skins 
among importers who have dealt 
in raw kidskins (‘“furriers”) pre- 
viously, the War Production Board 
is requesting data on shipments 
received by industrial dealers dur- 
ing 1940, chosen as the base period. 

Questionnaires calling for this 
information are now being distrib- 
uted. Interested importers. or 
others who have not received 
copies of the questionnaire should 
submit their requests to the War 
Production Board, Textile, Cloth- 
ing, and Leather Division, M-63, 
Washington, D. C. 











PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Trial plantings of pyrethrum in French 
Morocco some years ago were successfy] 
and it’ was established that the plant 
could be grown in almost any part of 
the Protectorate. 

However, at present only one planting 
remains. The flowers are said to be of 
good quality. 

The pyrethrin content of the Moroccan 
flowers is reported to have reached as 
high as 1.4 percent. Although the per- 
centage has varied considerably, it prob- 
ably could be stabilized with the use of 
selected seed and good soil. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


COKE MANUFACTURE IN CHINA 


Coke can be manufactured from 
Tatung coal in Shansi Province, occupied 
China, says the Japanese radio, reporting 
on results obtained in experiments con- 
ducted by experts of the Yawata Iron 
Works Manufacturing Co. It is claimed 
that the nonconsistent bituminous coal 
from Tatung Mines, when used with coa] 
of high consistency, forms coke for the 
production of pig iron, and no change in 
industrial facilities is required. 

Quantities of nonconsistent bitumi- 
nous coal have been consumed as indus- 
trial fuel for operating engines and for 
generating power, but it has not previ- 
ously been used in the iron industry, be- 
cause scientists believed it to be unsuit- 
able. 

To meet production demands, the cap- 
ital of the Tatung coal-mining company 
is to be increased from 40,000,000 to 
120,000,000 yen. The deposits are esti- 
mated to exceed 40,000,000,000 tons. 


NEW PROPELLING FUELS DEVELOPED 
IN U. K. 


High-temperature coke and certain 
patent fuels, as well as anthracite acti- 
vated with sodium carbonate, have been 
found practical for operating gas-pro- 
pelled vehicles in the United Kingdom. 

Methane gas, said to have excellent 
propelling qualities, is now being scru- 
tinized for post-war developments. It 
must be liquefied, however, and kept at a 
very low temperature and subsequently 
heated for use in the engine. The pres- 
ent shortage of materials needed for 
manufacture of the necessary storage 
tanks precludes further development of 
the gas at this time. 


DECREASE IN SWEDEN’S COAL AND COKE 
IMPORTS 


Coal imports into Sweden dropped to 
2,703,000 metric tons in 1942, from 3,160,- 
000 in 1941 and 6,342,000 metric tons in 
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1939. Imports of coke were reported at 
1,199,000 metric tons in 1942, 1,643,000 
metric tons in 1941, and 2,339,000 metric 
tons in 1939. 


Construction 


HousING SURVEY CONDUCTED IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


A housing survey is being conducted by 
the Northern Ireland Ministry of Home 
Affairs. The information obtained is to 
pe used in connection with post-war 
planning and housing, states a foreign 
jumber journal. 


Port WORK AT CHIMBOTE, PERU 


The sum of 6,000,000 soles has been 
earmarked for the second phase of con- 
struction of port work at Chimbote, Peru, 
as the work on the first phase is near- 
ing completion. The new project in- 
cludes extension of the pier, a narrow- 
gage railway, and a paved road 6 meters 
in width. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INCREASED ELECTRICAL CONSUMPTION IN 
CANADA 


Net consumption of electricity in Can- 
ada was greater in May than in any pre- 
vious month in 1943. In Nova Scotia and 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Belgian Congo’s Tin Mining 


To increase the production of tin 
in the Belgian Congo, a great per- 
centage of the European staffs and 
native workers of the gold mines 
was transferred to the tin mines. 
More natives had to be recruited. 
Already 20,000 natives have started 
work in new mines, and 5,000 are 
to follow. 

This reportedly creates a great 
problem. Native labor is rarely 
to be found on the spot. Hun- 
dreds of native families moved to 
the new mine areas. Thus an- 
other huge problem is engendered. 
Food has to be found for the new- 
comers. Food could be sent, per- 
haps, but this would take transport 
which can better be used to send 
more of the products to the ports. 

New plantations have been 
started, where 2,000 natives are 
now working to produce the food 
for the increasing number of na- 
tive miners and their families that 
are arriving in the new tin-mining 
area. 











Prince Edward Island, consumption was 
less in May than in April, but all other 
Provinces reported increases. 

The following table shows consump- 
tion, by Provinces, for the first 5 months 
of the current year: 


Consumption of Electric Power in Canada 


{In thousand kilowatt-hours] 





Province January 


Prince Edward Island = O48 
Nova Scotia 47, 168 
New Brunswick 23, 830 
Quebec 1, 373, 202 
Ontario 1, O78, 000 
Manitoba 160, 929 
Saskatchewan 63, 582 
Alberta 46, 444 
British Columbia 290. 106 


Total 3, 014, 209 


February March April May 
O4E S02 837 747 
41, 641 47, 850 44, 605 43, 627 
19, 230 23, 972 33, 460 43, 340 
1, 296, 362 1, 464, 766 1,457, 507 1, 643, 026 
960, 313 1, 093, 609 1, 052, 099 1, 068, 663 
150, 039 169, 284 149, 217 150, O80 
57, 210 61, 664 57, 287 57, 749 
41, 925 45, 111 39, 908 41,117 
106, 957 210, 683 214, 816 218, 356 


2, 764, 623 3, 117, 741 3, 049, 736 3, 266, 705 





INCREASED PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY IN 
PUERTO RIcO 


Production of electricity by the two 
major companies in Puerto Rico (Autori- 
dad de Fuentes Fluviales and Servicio de 
Riego de Isabela) totaled 232,604,345 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1942, says a Puerto Rican 
publication. This was 11 percent more 


than in 1941 and 179 percent more than 
in 1935. 





Yearly output of the two companies 
since 1935 was as follows: 
Electrical output 


Year (kilowatt-hours) 
1935 _.. 83, 478,925 
1936 ... 95,473, 162 
1937 _.. 115, 562, 578 
1938 .. 131, 411, 923 
1939__ _.. 148, 770, 557 
1940__- . 170, 376, 418 
1941 _...... 209, 840,118 
1942 232, 604, 345 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TAKES MEASURES 
TO INCREASE Foop PRODUCTION 


The Government of Australia is taking 
steps to speed up food production both 
for the use of the United Nations armed 
services and for civilian consumption. 

The War Cabinet has decided that the 
production of essential foods is to be 
regarded in the future as a war activity 
and will be given priority with other war 
departments in the allotment of mate- 
rials, manpower, and plant. 

Some of the surplus munitions plants 
are to be converted to the manufacture 
of agricultural and food-processing ma- 
chinery. These new enterprises will be 
entrusted to the Ministry for Munitions 
as production projects and will be classi- 
fied for purposes of priority as munitions 
projects. 

The Minister for Commerce and Agri- 
culture has been authorized to arrange 
with the Federal Treasurer for a credit of 
from £750,000 to £1,000,000 to be placed 
at the disposal of the Ministry for Mu- 
nitions for carrying out this feature of 
the food program. 

It is proposed that in carrying out the 
agricultural-production scheme, the 
Minister for Munitions will, as far as 
possible, reinstate in the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery firms formerly 
engaged in the industry and will follow 
out the usual practice of “farming out” 
the manufacture of component parts to 
several contractors and subcontractors. 

Plans are being advanced in various 
parts of the country for the mass pro- 
duction of vegetables on a scale never 
before attempted in Australia. 


GOVERNMENT PROMOTES Foop PRODUCTION 
IN ZANZIBAR 


During the past year the Government 
of Zanzibar, British East Africa, has been 
making every effort to promote the culti- 
vation of food crops, and it has been suc- 
cessful to a remarkable degree. 

Zanzibar, which is the world’s princi- 
pal source of cloves, normally imports 
large quantities of rice annually. In 
years when the clove harvest was good 
rice imports amounted to 18,000 tons, 
and in less prosperous times they 
dropped to 12,000 tons. 

Practically all the inhabitants of Zan- 
zibar and Pemba eat rice, and except for 
a small amount obtained from Tangan- 
yika, the loss of Burma cut the Protec- 
torate off from its oversea supplies. 
When Burma fell, Zanzibar had about 
2,500 acres under rice cultivation, but it 
has now increased this area to 10,000 
acres. 
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The almost 400 percent advance in rice 
acreage has been accomplished only by 
vigorous efforts by the Government to 
increase production. Yhe first step taken 
was a complete agricultural census. Pro- 
ducers were listed by districts to deter- 
mine the acreage that each had under 
rice cultivation. Every farmer was then 
assigned a specific amount by which he 
must increase his acreage. 

With an estimated yield per acre of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, the Island 
should reap from 5,000 to 7,000 long tons 
of rice this year. Together with Pemba’s 
production and supplies available from 
Tanganyika, it is believed that Zanzibar 
will have sufficient rice to satisfy its 
essential needs. 

At the time the agricultural census was 
undertaken, another census was also 
taken in the town of Zanzibar to ascer- 
tain the number of unemployed. There 
were found to be approximately 2,000 
people without visible means of support. 
A regulation was then passed requiring 
those who were not otherwise employed 
to work on Government-selected-and- 
surveyed plots of one-half acre each 
within a radius of 5 miles from the town, 
and to cultivate cassava, sweetpotatoes, 
and other drought-resistant crops such 
as peanuts and cowpeas. 

Food produced on each plot is for the 
use of the person who cultivates it and is 
not to be sold. This measure should as- 
sure the unemployed in the town of Zan- 
zibar sufficient food for the next year. 
By encouraging employed natives also to 
plant gardens within the 5-mile radius of 
the town, approximately 2,000 additional 
acres have been placed under cultivation 
in the township area. Considering the 
poor soil and the difficulty of growing 
food on it, this is a real achievement. 

Formerly the entire crop of sweetpo- 
tatoes was harvested, and no vines from 
which cuttings could be taken for the 
next year’s crop were left. The govern- 
ment now requires that a strip of sweet- 
potatoes be maintained along all of the 
roads in Zanzibar until such time as cut- 
tings are required for that year’s crop. 
This has proved very satisfactory, since 
inspectors of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment can see at a glance whether the 
plants are being properly maintained. 

The Zanzibar government has also 
been pressing the production of drought- 
resistant vegetables such as cowpeas, to 
provide a more balanced diet. The Gov- 
ernment is also encouraging the plant- 
ing of leguminous foods in the rice 
paddies to restore the soil, as well as to 
produce another crop. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COFFEE SITUATION, BRAZIL 


Harvesting of Brazilian coffee through- 
out Sao Paulo and northern Parana was 
under way early in June and has pro- 
gressed uninterruptedly. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil have con- 
tinued to increase in quantity, and in 
June amounted to 857,143 sacks of 60 
kilograms each, the highest in more than 
2 years, compared with 380,262 sacks in 
June 1942. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
reported that from 1931 to May 31, 1943, 
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77,526,801 sacks of coffee were destroyed. 

Stocks of coffee in the principal Bra- 
zilian ports totaled 1,732,588 sacks in 
June, compared with 2,001,420 sacks on 
the corresponding date of 1942. 


CosTa RICAN COFFEE SITUATION 1941-42 


In 1941-42 the Costa Rican coffee crop 
amounted to 24,618,912 kilograms, an in- 
crease of 12 percent, compared with 21,- 
504,000 kilograms for the preceding 
season, and a 24-percent increase over 
the 1939-40 crop of 18,704,132 kilograms. 
The crop year for coffee, on which the 
country’s economy is so largely depend- 
ent, is from October 1 to September 30, 
inclusive. 

Because of shipping difficulties, ex- 
ports of coffee declined from 358,400 bags 
in 1940-41 to 344,535 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, but were well above the 
1939-40 season, when 311,736 bags were 
exported. 

The satisfactory condition of the cof- 
fee industry in Costa Rica is attributed 
principally to the advantages derived 
from the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment whereby definite quotas were estab- 
lished which have insured a stable mar- 
ket and higher prices than previously 
prevailed. 

Price quotations to the United States 
fluctuated during 1941-42 between $14.60 
and $15 per quintal f. o. b. railway cars, 
San Jose. These prices were slightly 
higher and more nearly stable than those 
of the preceding year, which ranged 
from $14 to $15.25 per quintal. 


Costa Rican Cocoa INDUSTRY 


The cocoa industry, which is the third 
largest industry in Costa Rica, continued 
in a Satisfactory condition throughout 
the year 1942. 

Exports of cocoa from Costa Rica in 
1942 amounted to 5,523,078 kilograms, 
valued at $1,083,972. This was slightly 
less in quantity than the 5,638,434 kilo- 
grams exported in 1941, but was.36 per- 
cent higher in value than the $696,375 
obtained for exports in 1941. 

Of the total cocoa exports for 1942, the 
United States took 2,398,647 kilograms, 
valued at $475,572, compared with 3,661,- 
121 kilograms, worth $456,819, in 1941. 
The decline of 37 percent in the quantity 
of exports to the United States was due 
to the fact that a new and profitable 
market was developed in Mexico. 

Price quotations for cocoa in the 
United States increased considerably in 
1942, rising from about $7 per quintal at 
the beginning of the year to about $8.45 
at its close. This increase is reflected 
in the values of exports, which were far 
higher in proportion to quantity in 1942 
than in 1941. 


CoFFEE CENSUS TO BE TAKEN IN DOMIN- 
ICAN REPUBLIC 


A coffee census is to be carried out in 
the Dominican Republic by the Comisién 
de Defensa del Café, according to Decree 
No. 1222 of June 26, 1943. According to 
Officials of the organization the census 
is to be taken to determine total produc- 
tion and domestic consumption, reliable 
statistics for which have not previously 
been available. Press notices and hand 
bills have assured farmers that these 
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Anglo-American Dairy- 
Poultry Mission to Ar- 
gentina 


A joint Anglo-American mission 
of six technical experts, under the 
auspices of the Combined Food 
Board, has recently arrived in Ar- 
gentina to survey the facilities for 
the production of dairy and poultry 
products, with special reference to 
processing and dehydrating. In 
general line with the Food Board’s 
customary function, the mission is 
interested in the quantities of dried 
milk, butter, cheese, and dried eggs 
that might be available to the 
United Nations under proper con- 
ditions of price and quality. 

American members of the party 
are Gordon W. Sprague, of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations; Jay G. Odell, of the Food 
Distribution Administration; and 
Frank Stone, Consultant, War 
Food Administration. They were 
joined in Argentina by a fourth 
member, Paul A. Nyhus, U. S. Agri- 
cultural Attaché at Buenos Aires. 
The British members are James 
Clement and James H. Carmichael, 
of the Ministry of Food, and Dr. 
W. H. Cook, of the Canadian Na- 
tional Research Council, whose 
services have been loaned by the 
Canadian Government. 

Members of the mission, it is 
pointed out, are not purchasers or 
negotiators but are technical dairy 
and poultry experts who are in- 
terested in the quality and quan- 
tity of current and potentially 
available supplies. 




















data will not be used for collection or 
assessment of taxes and that the coffee 
commission will publish its findings only 
by totals. 

The above activity is a continuation 
of attempts by the Dominican Govern- 
ment to improve grading, over-all qual- 
ity, and production and harvesting tech- 
niques. The latter are being stimulated 
by an increased distribution of technical 
information and, to a smaller extent, of 
equipment by the Dominican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Prospects for the coffee crop beginning 
in September are less favorable than last 
season, according to most recent surveys. 
A reduction of approximately 20 percent 
is expected in production because of 
damage to plants caused by heavy rains. 

Cocoa and coffee are normally stored 
at the same shipping terminals in the 
Dominican Republic, and these facilities 
are now completely filled. When ship- 
ping becomes available, it is believed that 
preference will be given to exports of 
cocoa in view of the greater perishability 
of that product. 

Despite present congestion at ports 
and the prospect of a small crop in the 
latter part of 1943, exporters feel that 
the increased quota and favorable prices 
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will make 1943 a better-than-average 
year for the coffee business. 


Cocoa Crop, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The cocoa trade in the Dominican Re- 
public reports that this summer’s harvest 
js propably the largest ever produced in 
that country. The crop has been un- 
officially estimated at 240,000 bags of 70 
kilograms each. 

Because of the large crop and small 
exports, about 190,000 bags of cocoa await 
shipment in various sections of the coun- 
try. Exports during June 1943 amounted 
to only 11,000 bags. 


COFFEE ExPoRTS FROM HONDURAS 


During the quarter ended June 30, 
Honduras exported to the United States 
15,483 bags (of 60 kilograms each) of 
coffee, compared with 22,311 bags in the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

In addition 19,401 pounds of clean and 
ground coffee were exported to Mexico, 
in the second quarter, compared with 
6,168 pounds shipped during the first 
quarter of 1943 and 11,086 pounds in the 
first 3 months of 1942. 

Approximately 5,995 bags of the coffee 
exported to the United States during the 
June quarter were from central and 
southern Honduras and about 9,488 bags 
from the Santa Barbara-San Pedro Sula 
area. About 80 percent of the coffee 
from central and southern Honduras is 
washed coffee and 20 percent is simply 
cleaned. About 85 percent of the coffee 





New Tea-Chest Markings 
Proposed 


The War Food Administration’s 
tea-industry food advisory com- 
mittee has proposed a simplified 
plan of tea-chest markings to re- 
place a traditional English system 
now in use. 

The proposed system would be 
adopted by all tea-exporting coun- 
tries, with an individual geometric 
symbol—triangle, circle, square, or 
other design—designating the 
country of origin. Within the 
symbol, initials would indicate the 
grade and quality. Present range 
numbers and weights would be 
continued. Should it be found 
possible to make deliveries direct 
from the docks, the simplified sys- 
tem would facilitate such an oper- 
ation. 

The English system necessitates 
the recording of garden and type 
marks, range numbers and net 
weights, often spread on more than 
one side of the chest and making 
casual inspection difficult. 

The committee, meeting in 
Washington recently, also ex- 
pressed a preference for the blend- 
ing of Ceylon teas (except possibly 
fine Ceylon tea) in the country of 
origin to simplify allocation, con- 
serve time, and give a more uni- 
form quality of the product to 
customers. 
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from the Santa Barbara-San Pedro Sula 
area is cleaned coffee and 15 percent is 
washed coffee. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


June 1943 exports of coffee from Nica- 
ragua amounted to 27,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, or 5,100 bags less than May 
exports. 

Eports of coffee from October 1, 1942 
(the beginning of the coffee season) to 
July 3, 1943, totaled 185,113 bags, accord- 
ing to the Nicaraguan Coffee Quota 
Board. 


Fruits 


Costa Rica’s BANANA INDUSTRY 


The banana industry, which normally 
is one of Costa Rica’s leading industries, 
suffered a 55 percent decline in 1942, ex- 
ports being but 2.209.236 stems as com- 
pared with 4,922,924 stems in the preced- 
ing year. Since it had been anticipated 
that shipments in 1942 would exceed 
6,000,000 stems, the loss was doubly 
severe. 

Although bananas constitute one of 
the staple items in the diet of Costa 
Ricans, the quantity consumed locally 
is small in comparison with production, 
practically all of which is exported. 

Banana shipments from Costa Rica 
amounted to 707,288 stems during the 
second quarter of 1943, according to an 
unofficial source. This was almost dou- 
ble the exports for the corresponding 
quarter of 1942, which were 356,119 stems. 
By way of comparison, exports for the 
second quarter of 1941 totaled 1,223,475 
stems: hence, although far above those 
for the corresponding period of 1942, 
when because of a scarcity of shipping 
space and of copper sulfate, the indus- 
try was at its lowest ebb, exports in the 
second quarter of 1943 are still more 
than 40 percent below those for the cor- 
responding period of the last normal 
year. 

Because of a sudden drop in June ex- 
ports to a level far below that of June 
1942 (157,438 and 212,806, respectively) 
total banana shipments declined slightly 
in the second quarter from the first quar- 
ter (707,288 and 773,391 stems, respec- 
tively), although they remained far 
above the corresponding quarter of 1942. 

It is believed that the further expan- 
sion of the Costa Rican banana industry 
depends upon the following factors: (a) 
An adequate labor supply, which at pres- 
ent is particularly short; (b) adequate 
shipping facilities; and (c) the contin- 
ued receipt of sufficient copper sulfate 
for spraying the plantations and keeping 
down blights. 

The sigatoka-disease situation, which 
had been brought fairly well under con- 
trol in the first quarter of 1943, appears 
to have given some trouble again in the 


Golfito and Quepos areas on the Pacific: 


Coast. Heavy rains in those sections 
were also reported to have had a share 
in damaging crops and reducing produc- 
tion, particularly in June. 

All indications are that the principal 
fruit company in Costa Rica is prepared 
through its new machinery to cope effec- 
tively with blights or blow-downs and 
that production for the third quarter of 
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1943 should exceed that for both of the 
preceding quarters. 


CITRUS-FRUIT SITUATION, EGYPT 


In both quantity and quality, the 1942— 
43 production of citrus fruits in Egypt 
was better than in the preceding crop 
year. This improvement is attributed 
to favorable weather conditions during 
the growing period and to more ade- 
quate fumigation facilities provided by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

More than three-fourths of the orange 
and mandarin orchards are situated in 
Lower Egypt, about one-sixth in Middle 
Egypt, and the remainder in Upper 
Egypt. The total area cultivated in the 
past 4 crop years has averaged 38,000 
acres. 

The varieties of oranges comprising 
the Egyptian crop are: The Baladi, the 
most plentiful, with good color and juice, 
but having a high seed content; the Va- 
lencia, maturing later, with an output 
averaging about three-fourths that of 
the Baladi; the Abou Sorra (Washing- 
ton navel), of superior quality, with a 
yield about two-thirds that of the Baladi 
but sweeter; and the Sanguine (blood 
orange). Baladi is also the principal 
variety of mandarin and of small lemons 
grown in Egypt; these fruits are small 
and contain many seeds. 

The Ministry of Agriculture assists 
citrus growers by providing facilities 
for treatment of trees for black scale 
and other pests and by paying 70 per- 
cent of the cost of fumigation. Grow- 
ers must pay for the remaining 30 per- 
cent. Nursery trees and spraying equip- 
ment are also sold to the grower at cost. 

Production of citrus fruits in Egypt 
during the past 3 crop years is shown 
in the following table: 

















[In boxes] ! 
‘ Esti- 
Item eS 1940-41 | 1941-42 | mated 
1942-43 
a os | 
| 
Oranges. __-....| 4, 741, 000 6, 449, 00014, 348, 00015, 435, 000 
Mandarins- - - /10, 739, 000} 13, 110, 000)5, 106, 000|6, 382, 000 
Lames........- 6, 611, 000} 8, 268, 000/5, 678, 000!7, 097, 000 
Lemons___....- 94, 000 130, 000) 107, 000) 134, 000 





1A box averages 200 oranges, limes, and lemons, and 
84 mandarins. 


Citrus fruits represent about 80 per- 
cent of the annual shipments of fresh 
fruits from Egypt to the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, a semiexport market. The fol- 
lowing citrus fruits were sent from Egypt 
to the Sudan in 1941: Oranges, 74,211 
boxes; limes, 14,556 boxes; mandarins 
and lemons, 1,789 boxes; and grapefruit, 
303 boxes. 

Similar figures are not available for 
1942 shipments, but it is believed that the 
higher prices then prevailing tended to 
restrict Sudanese purchases to or slightly 
below 1941 levels. Total citrus exports 
from Egypt to areas other than the 
Sudan were valued at less than £E100 in 
1941 and only £E9 in 1942. 

The decrease in citrus-fruit produc- 
tion in Egypt in the 1941-42 season re- 
sulted in importation of 29,467 boxes of 
oranges, compared with 1,784 boxes in 
1941, and 14,906 boxes of grapefruit, 
against 4,630 boxes in 1941. In 1942. 
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the bulk of orange and grapefruit im- 
ports came from Palestine. In the first 
5 months of 1943, 27,123 boxes of oranges 
and 12,723 boxes of grapefruit were 
imported, Palestine being the principal 
source, with small amounts coming from 
Cyprus. 

Imports of lemons into Egypt have 
come almost wholly from Cyprus, with 
an occasional small shipment from 
Palestine. In 1941, 471 boxes of lemons 
were imported (464 from Cyprus); in 
1942, 1,215 boxes (about 1,100 from 
Cyprus); and during the first 5 months 
of 1943, 290 boxes. (Average weight of 
a box of 300 lemons is 88 pounds.) 

With the exception of a special reduc- 
tion of the import duty on oranges, ap- 
plicable only during April 1942 (when 
the demand greatly exceeded the avail- 
able domestic supply) all of the frequent 
changes in the Egyptian tariff relating 
to citrus fruit during the past 2 crop 
years have been designed to protect 
domestic growers from Palestinian and 
Cypriot competition. Duty on oranges 
is now 16 piasters a box but on October 
1 will be raised to 40 piasters a box; 
grapefruit, 25 piasters a box; and lemons, 
14 piasters a box. 

Prices of citrus fruits in Egypt have 
soared to new record levels. The Gov- 
ernment has not placed them under of- 
ficial control, and because of the policy 
of fostering the domestic industry it 
seems doubtful whether such action will 
be taken. Wholesale prices of oranges 
during the 1942-43 season averaged 22.7 
percent higher than in 1941-42; man- 
darins 11.8 percent higher; and limes 
29 percent higher, with much steeper 
increases in retail prices (oranges 35.3 
percent; mandarins, 28.6 percent; and 
limes, 80.8 percent). In addition, the 
wholesale prices of lemons averaged 23.1 
percent higher and grapefruit at least 
25 percent higher. 

According to trade sources, about 15 
percent of the total sales of oranges in 
Egypt in 1941-42 and 1942-43 were for 
consumption by the military, as were 
approximately 742 percent of the total 
sales of limes and 2% percent of the 
total sales of mandarins. At prevailing 
prices, however, this type of consump- 
tion may not be expected to increase. 
The principal consumers of citrus fruits 
are the wealthier classes of Egyptians 
and foreign civilian residents. As long 
as the war continues to create in Egypt 
a high degree of prosperity, the demand 
for citrus fruits is likely to remain active, 
with prices high. 


MEXICO’s PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


Growers in the Loma Bonita region of 
Mexico report that this has been the 
best year in the area’s history of pine- 
apple growing. They state that, up to 
the end of July, 6,300 metric tons of pine- 
apples had been exported to the United 
States, 2,000 tons had been sent to do- 
mestic markets, and 1,500 tons were used 
by canners in that area. Probably an- 
other 1,500 tons will be sold to domestic 
markets before the season closes. Losses, 
which were expected to run unusually 
large, have been extremely light, esti- 
mated at less than 5 percent. 

Isla, another pineapple-growing sec- 
tion of Mexico, has not been so fortunate, 
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however, and losses are amounting to 
approximately 35 percent. 

Some rejections at the border have 
been reported as a result of a fungus 
disease which attacks and destroys the 
plant tissues. This disease is not new 
but has not yet been definitely classified. 

Prices are higher than formerly. Pine- 
apples are being sold in Mexico City at 
80 centavos apiece, and the wholesale 
price is 55 centavos. 


BaNANA Exports From MEXxIco 


Exports of bananas from Mexico are 
progressing favorably. Chiapas contin- 
ues to be the leading State, forwarding 
from 90 to 100 cars weekly to both do- 
mestic and foreign markets. In recent 
months Tabasco, which was formerly the 
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leading exporter 0! 9% fruit, but which 
withdrew from the 6 rt market in 194) 
because of sigatok& C.sease, has reen. 
tered the trade and is now forwarding 
about 100 carloads of bananas monthly 
to the United States. This number 
should be materially increased as the 
rainy season progresses, 


SPAIN’s RAISIN Crop 


Although it is too early to make any 
accurate estimate of Spain’s 1943 raisin 
output, it was reported that if goog 
weather continued through the scalding 
and drying period (July and August) the 
present crop promised to be as good as 
if not better than, that of 1942. 

Large surpluses of raisins from both 
the 1941 and 1942 crops have now been 





United States. 


year. 


For shipments to— 
_ se 


United Kingdom__---__- 
II fo thts tespadintoaiius wlicbusbiece dime 
ea eer 
Other British countries______- 
Middle East Supply Center- 








International Distribution of Flue-Cured Tobacco 


An international distribution program covering practically the entire sup- 
ply of flue-cured tobacco in the United Nations and neutrals for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, has been accepted by the Governments of Canada, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom, the Combined Food Board an- 
nounced recently. The program covers the international movement of the 
leaf during 1943-44 and disposition of the 1943 United States crop. 

Supplies of flue-cured leaf within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
including quantities available from an assumed 1943-44 productiton of 160,- 
000,000 pounds, are to be retained for distribution within the Commonwealth. 
Additional supplies will be furnished to the British Commonwealth from the 


As for United States supplies of flue-cured leaf, the program separately 
specifies the distribution, by receiving countries, of the 1943 United States 
crop, and the distribution of the portions of both the 1943 crop and previous 
crops which are to be exported from the United States during the fiscal 


On the assumption of a 1943 crop with a farm sales weight of 800,000,000 
pounds, the program provides the following distributions: 


For consumption in the United States- 


Newfoundland and Labrador. esi 
Latin American Republics__-__- . 


- 845, 000 
igetiameiele embeds Sosa ELE 2, 620. 000 
For future disposition by the Combined.Food Board_.- 
(Farm sales weight ranges from 10 percent to 12 percent above the export weight.) 


Of the amount held for the future disposition of the Combined Food Board, 
however, the Board has agreed that 180,170,000 pounds of this amount shall 
be packed suitably for use in the British Commonwealth, 13,950,000 pounds 
for European neutrals, 700,000 pounds for Latin American Republics, and 
250,000 pounds for other United and neutral nations. The remainder, 
amounting to 20,000,000 pounds, will be held for disposition by the Board in 
meeting the requirements in liberated countries or in making suitable adjust- 
ments in the above foreign and domestic allocations. 

As concerns the total quantities to be exported from the United States 
during the year, including both old and new crop tobacco, the program 
provides that such exports shall be confined to a total export weight of 
296,957,000 pounds (including not more than a normal percentage of strips) 
and to certain specified areas. Within this total, the maximum amounts 
that may be exported to the various areas are as follows: 





Area Pounds 
(Export weight) 
SE ee ND 300, 000 
Newfoundland and Labra- 
as ebdlidtio dicted bombast Weis caren virtue 237, 000 
Latin American Republics... 2,200,000 
United Kingdom __.___-_-__ 226, 000, 000 
Se 
0 A are 2, 000, 000 
ee ee a a 10, 900, 000 
1 —____ 


Pounds 
(farm sales weight) 


463, 425, 000 


340, 000 

. 270, 000 
oe 1, 800, 000 
96, 800, 000 

10, 955, 000 

7, 875. 000 


215, 070, 000 


Area Pounds 

(Export weight) 
Other British countries__---_- 2, 500, 000 
Middle East Supply Center-. 8, 000, 000 
Portugal and possessions__ 2, 600, 000 
Spain and possessions- - _- 1, 500, 000 
ee a 4, 000, 000 
Switzerland__---_-. 1, 000, 000 
pe 5, 500, 000 
Other neutral nations 220, 000 
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completely dispor of under barter 
agreements. Irel.i: took by far the 
larger part—betyeeu 9,000 and 12,000 
tons. Switzerland and Sweden, also by 
commercial agreements, made arrange- 
ments for the importation of Spanish 
raisins, but the Swedish agreement did 
not materialize. Although Spain finally 
filled the Swiss orders, it was necessary 
to ship raisins of poor quality. 

As surplus stocks have now been com- 
pletely exhausted, there is no foreign 
trade, and in view of the Government’s 
restrictions and high fixed export prices, 
there is little hope for future foreign 
shipments except under commercial 
agreements. 

The domestic market for Spanish 
raisins has also been hampered by high 
Government prices. For this reason con- 
sumption in the home market has re- 
mained small. 

Prices for this season have not been 
announced, but it is believed that the 
same high prices of last year (250 pesetas 
per quintal of 50 kilograms) will prevail. 


Grain and Products 


Rice SITUATION, CHINA 


Free China has in the past obtained 
substantial quantities of rice and other 
foods from the Tungting Lake area, 
despite periodic Japanese raids at har- 
vesttime. 

The 11 districts bordering Tungting 
Lake in Hunan Province produce 3,932,- 
993 metric tons of rice, or 23.28 percent 
of Hunan’s total rice harvest, as well as 
substantial quantities of beans, wheat, 
cotton, and other agricultural products. 

The rice surplus of the 11 districts is 
535,000 tons—or 38 percent of the tctal 
surplus of one of Free China’s richest 
agricultural Provinces. In 1941, it is 
stated, these lake districts sold 369,655 
tons of rice under the Government’s en- 
forced purchase plan, in addition to sup- 
plying 42,925 tons under the system of 
tax collection in kind. 

In May it was reported that military 
operations north of the lake suggest that 
the Japanese planned to cut off the 
supply to Free China from at least a 
part of this lake district. In addition, 
it was reported that the Japanese had 
raised the price of rice very sharply in 
Occupied China, not only to discourage 
smuggling into Free China and to en- 
courage a reverse movement, but also to 
bring about a migration of people from 
Occupied to Free China. This is in line 
with Japanese efforts to reduce the per- 
capita food supply of Free China, as a 
form of economic warfare. 


Spices and Related Products 


GINGER AND CHILI-PEPPER EXPORTS FROM 
SIERRA LEONE 


Exports of ginger from Sierra Leone 
in May 1943 amounted to 175,750 pounds, 
of which 175,705 pounds went to the 
United Kingdom and 45 pounds to Gam- 
bia. Exports of chili peppers in the same 
month amounted to 20,620 pounds, all of 
which went to Gambia. 

During May 1943, 248,640 pounds of 
ginger were sent by rail to Freetown. 
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Betel Nuts for Tanning? 


Betel nuts, the Oriental equiv- 
alent of chewing gum, are to be 
used as a tanning material in 
Thailand (Siam), according to an 
official German news agency re- 
port from Bankok. All amounts 
of these nuts offered will there- 
fore be purchased by the Thailand 
Ministry for Trade, to be used in 
its own tanneries. 











About 93,430 pounds of ginger and 
31,405 pounds of chili peppers were ready 
for shipment in May 1943. 

Planting of the new crop of ginger 
was in progress early in July in the 
Moyamba District of Sierra Leone. 


Sugar and Products 


PERUVIAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Crop conditions continued favorable 
in the Peruvian sugar fields during June 
and July. It is estimated that produc- 
tion during June 1943 was about 27,500 
short tons, and that the output for the 
first half of 1943 ranged from 150,000 to 
160,000 tons. 

A revised trade forecast places total 
sugar production at from 475,000 to 485,- 
000 tons, excluding “Chancaca,” a hard 
molasses, the production of which us- 
ually averages from 11,000 to 13,000 tons 
per year. 

The National Agrarian Society reports 
that domestic sugar consumption totaled 
8,473 short tons in May and 11,717 tons 
in June 1943, compared with 11,177 and 
9,366 tons, respectively, in the corre- 
sponding months of 1942. According to 
the Society, Peruvian sugar consumption 
during the first half of 1943 amounted to 
67,863 tons; it was 65,042 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 
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Sugar exports from Peru during May 
1943, aggregated 11,408 short tons, of 
which 10,369 tons went to Chile and 1,039 
tons to Bolivia. Sugar exports during 
May 1942 totaled 34,445 tons. 

Reduced shipments, particularly to 
Chile and Bolivia, caused the Peruvian 
sugar export total to decline from 158,606 
tons to 71,517 tons, comparing the first 
5 months of 1942 and 1943. 

The trade estimates that approxi- 
mately 110,000 short tons represented un- 
sold stocks as of July 1, 1943. 


Vegetables and Products 


ONION PRODUCTION IN EAST CANARY ISLANDS 


The principal area of onion production 
in the East Canary Islands continues to 
be Lanzarote Island, where onions are 
grown by dry-farming methods. How- 
ever, cultivation of onions under irriga- 
tion is also carried on in Grand Canary. 
The Lanzarote-Grand Canary produc- 
tion appears to be changing from a nor- 
mal 90-10 ratio to about 70-30, but with 
its lower production costs a demand for 
onions would increase cultivation in 
Lanzarote. 

The Yellow Bermuda onion is the type 
principally grown in Lanzarote, while 
Yellow Bermuda, Red Bermuda, and some 
Crystal White are cultivated in Grand 
Canary. 

The Lanzarote onions are harvested in 
Apriland May. In Grand Canary onions 
are gathered in May, June, and July, ac- 
cording to variety. 

East Canary Island onion exports be- 
came somewhat important in 1939, when 
3,000 metric tons were exported, Ger- 
many taking close to 1,000 tons under a 
trade agreement with Spain. In 1940 
and 1941 onion exports were down, but 
in 1942, 3,179 tons were shipped to conti- 
nental Spain and 134 tons to Switzerland. 

The 1943 East Canary Islands onion 
crop is unofficially estimated at 5,000 tons. 
Of this figure Lanzarote is believed to 
have produced about 3,000 tons and 
Grand Canary about 2,000. In 1942, 
onion production for this territory also 
was estimated roughly at 5,000 tons. 

The 1943 onion export season is now 


-over, the last shipment having left Las 


Palmas for Spain by the end of June. 
Exports this year were about 2,000 tons, 
a sharp drop from the 3,313 tons shipped 
in the preceding year. 


Iron and Steel 


SALE OF IRON GOODS RESTRICTED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The sale of iron goods in “Croatia” 
(Yugoslavia) is permitted only upon the 
presentation of a receipt showing that 
used ironware has been relinquished in 
the proportion of one-half kilogram of 
scrap iron for 1 kilogram of iron goods 
to be purchased, foreign-press informa- 
tion reveals. 

The used iron is to be sold at scheduled 
prices to scrap-iron dealers; in the ab- 
sence of such an establishment, delivery 
of scrap iron must be made to the dealer 
from whom the purchase of new goods is 
made. 
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In the purchase of items containing 
only one-third kilogram of iron it is not 
necessary to surrender scrap iron. Ex- 
emptions from this decree include con- 
tractors on public works, state and 
municipal administrations, and builders 
of factories and industrial plants. 


Lumber and 
Products 


MAHOGANY OUTPUT OF BRITISH HONDURAS 


The 1942 mahogany cut in British 
Honduras is estimated at 5,000,000 board 
feet, says the British press. 

This is a considerable decrease from 
the preceding year, when the output 
amounted to approximately 7,000,000 
board feet. However, the favorable 
weather conditions in 1941, with a long 
dry season, made it possible to fill most 
of the contracts. Mahogany was the 
principal export in 1941, about one-third 
being shipped as lumber and the re- 
mainder in logs. 

With the necessary financing and ad- 
ditional equipment, mahogany produc- 
tion in British Honduras could probably 
be raised to 9,000,000 board feet annu- 
ally—almost double the 1942 cut—it is 
said. 


CANADIAN LUMBER EXPORTS 


Exports of lumber from Canada to the 
United Kingdom during the first 3 
months of 1943 were triple the exports 
for the corresponding period of 1942, 
says a market review by the Maritime 
Lumber Bureau, Nova Scotia. 

A total of 149,000,000 board feet was 
shipped to the United Kingdom during 
the first 3 months of 1943; for the first 
quarter of 1942 the figure was 51,000,000 
feet. 

Exports to the United States declined 
sharply—176,000,000 board feet during 
January through March 1943, compared 
with 314,000,000 for the corresponding 
months of 1942. 

Shipments through Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick during the first 3 months 
of this year show an increase to both 
markets. 
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Approximately 5,000,000 board feet of 
lumber per month are being sent from 
Canada to Australia for the Australian 
Purchasing Commission. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY OF FRENCH EQUATORIAL 


AFRICA 


The lumber industry in Gabon, French 
Equatorial Africa, has been placed under 
Government control by an order which 
became effective July 1, 1943. 

Both felling operations and sales are 
regulated. 


REFORESTATION, HUAROCHIRI PROVINCE, 
PERU 


As a part of a reforestation program in 
the Province of Huarochiri, Peru, 9,000 
additional trees have been planted re- 
cently in the Matucana region by the 
Ministry of Fomento and Public Works, 
the foreign press reports, bringing the 
total for the district to 39,000. 

The number of trees planted in the 
entire Province of MHuarochiri has 
reached 170,000. 


LARGE TIMBER SUPPLIES FURNISHED 
BY UNITED KINGDOM 


Since the beginning of the war, the 
British Forestry Commission’s forests in 
Norfolk and Suffolk have furnished large 
quantities of timber for Army, Air Force, 
and agricultural requirements, according 
to a United Kingdom trade publication. 

The output of pitwood has amounted 
to 15,370,000 linear feet, and timber pro- 
duced has totaled 6,000,000 linear feet. 
In addition, 766,000 cubic feet of conifers 
and 246,000 cubic feet of hardwood have 
been supplied. 

Large deliveries of pitwood are being 
made in South Wales, says the British 
press. 

Supplies are reported unusually good, 
and stocks are increasing. Some deliv- 
eries have been made from Scotland. 
Since coal production is below normal, 
all requirements of the collieries have 
been met without difficulty. 

Summer conditions are mainly respon- 
sible for this exceptionally favorable 
turn in pitwood supplies. The building 
up of stocks will be of special value later 
in the year when the delivery situation 
may not be so favorable and the demand 
will be greater. 

The present consignments contain 
more hardwood; miscellaneous mining 
timber is in better supply, it is stated. 
Prices remain unchanged at controlled 
levels. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


AUSTRALIA SUPPLIES AGRICULTURAL EQUIP- 
MENT TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Australian manufacturers are reported 
by the foreign press to be supplying sub- 
stantial quantities of agricultural equip- 
ment to Great Britain. 

Orders valued at more than £1,000,000 
are said to have been placed for various 
types of machinery, including drills, hay 
balers, graders, binders, disk harrows, 
plows, and fertilizer broadcasters. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U.S. FILMs PREFERRED IN VICTORIA, Brrtisp 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Practically 100 percent of the motion- 
picture films exhibited in Victoria, British 
Columbia, and the immediate vicinity are 
of United States origin. Occasionally, a 
British or Russian film is shown. 

War pictures are said to be preferred 
at present. Musicals and comedies are 
also well received, and animated cartoons 
are very popular. 

There are eight motion-picture the- 
aters in the district, the largest Seating 
1,425. Total yearly attendance is ap- 
proximately 6,000,000. 


NEW COMPANY ACQUIRES THEATERS IN EIRE 


A new company, Capitol & Allied The- 
atres, Ltd., capitalized at £225,000, has 
been formed in Eire to acquire the Capi- 
tol Cinema and Cafe, Pillar Picture 
House, Mary Street Picture House, New 
Electric Theatre, and the Rotunda Cine- 
ma. At present these are not first-run 
theaters, but all are to be renovated and 
improved. 


Nonferrous Metals 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


In the first 4 months of 1943 gold pro- 
duction from Canada’s base-metal mines 
rose 9 percent, and output from gold 
mines proper declined 22.6 percent. One- 
sixth of Canada’s gold production now 
comes from base-metal mines, whereas 
a year ago only one-eighth of the Do- 
minion’s gold production came from this 
source. All gold produced is shipped to 
the Royal Mint at Ottawa. If there is 
no improvement in the labor supply, it is 
estimated that total production in 1943 
will be 1,000,000 ounces less than in 1942. 

Gold-ore production in Ontario in May 
amounted to 725,313 tons, valued at 
$6,936,545, compared with output in the 
preceding month of 693,483 tons, valued 
at $6,899,513. Cumulative output of On- 
tario gold mines in the first 5 months of 
1943 is reported at 3,617,639 tons milled 
($35,850,975), compared with 4,629,251 
tons ($44,911,399) in 1942. 


RHODESIA’S COPPER PRODUCTION 


Copper production in Rhodesia in the 
period January through June 1943 has 
been officially reported at 124,876 long 


‘tons. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Mica SHIPMENTS FROM ONTARIO, CANADA 


British interests have contracted for 
the entire production of split and ground 
mica from the Majormica Mines, On- 
tario, Canada, and the first shipment 
has been accepted, states the foreign 
press. Company officials report a devel- 
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opment program under way to increase 
roduction at the Kingston property. 

The Amic Mica Mines at Bondfield in 
the Eau Clair district near North Bay 
nave reportedly received a carload of 
new equipment. This firm is said to be 
the first in Canada to produce mica con- 
denser films. 


ASBESTOS MANUFACTURE IN NEW ZEALAND 


An asbestos plant for the manufacture 
of corrugated and plain asbestos sheets, 
downpipes, spouting, siding, and slates 
is nearing completion at Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Machinery deliveries have 
been delayed, but operations are ex- 
pected to begin in January 1944. 

A representative of the plant spent 6 
months in the United States studying 
manufacturing processes. It will be 
necessary to train about 70 men before 
production can be started. 

The cement that will be required in 
the manufacture of asbestos products is 
available in South Island of New Zea- 
jand, and arrangements have been made 
to obtain supplies of asbestos from 
Canada. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF PALM KERNELS AND 
GROUNDNUTS IN NIGERIA 


Despite a vigorous campaign to in- 
crease production of palm kernels in 
Nigeria for export to the United King- 
dom, gradings for export decreased by 
11.967 tons during the first quarter of 
1943. Goals set for production of palm 
kernels and palm oil are 371,150 long 
tons and 172,000 long tons respectively. 

The small groundnut (peanut) yield 
reflects last year’s crop failure, said to 
have been caused principally by lack of 
rainfall in the Northern Provinces. The 
1943 crop had not vet been harvested at 
the beginning of July. 


PRODUCTION OF EDIBLE OILS IN BRAZIL 


Increased production of edible oils is 
being encouraged in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. The two establishments in that 
State engaged in processing and export- 
ing edible vegetable oils formerly spe- 
cialized in linseed oil. One, located in 
the town of Canoas, is now working on 
a small scale with sunflower seed, and 
the other, in Sao Leopoldo, is producing 
both peanut and sunflower-seed oils. 
Production of sunflower seeds is very 
small as yet—an area of only 277 hec- 
tares having been planted in 1941. Pea- 
hut cultivation in Rio Grande do Sul 
began at an earlier date. 

Both the soil and the climate in that 
State seem well suited for production of 
dilseeds. The Sao Leopoldo refinery has 
capacity to produce 50,000 to 60,000 kilo- 
grams of edible vegetable oil a month if 
the raw material is available. 

Processing of grape seeds is also being 
considered. According to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, each hectare 
of grapes produces about 5 kilograms of 
seeds, which are capable of giving 8 to 9 
percent oil. Considering the production 
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for the entire State of 600,000 hectares, 
there would be 3,000,000 kilograms of 
seed, capable of producing 240,000 kilo- 
grams of oil, 


CULTIVATION OF CASTOR-BEANS, HONG KONG 


A drive to use Hong Kong’s wasteland 
for cultivation of castor-beans has been 
started under the guidance of Jap Gov- 
ernment experts, free seeds having been 
distributed, says the Japanese radio. 
Crops will be donated to the Government 
for use as wartime raw materials. This 
is in line with the extensive castor-oil 
seed-planting enterprise in Japan. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PAPER PRODUCTION IN JAVA 


Plans have reportedly been made by 
the Jap invaders to increase production 
of paper in Java, which formerly de- 
pended upon Japan and Scandinavia for 
most of its supply. Raw materials being 
used in producing pulp for Java’s three 
paper mills are straw, kapok waste, and 
old paper, the core of a certain plant, 
and a variety of pine. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DRILLING IN OIL FIELDS OF ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


With the intention of drilling as soon 
as weather conditions permit, equipment 
has been moved to the Vermilion oil 
fields in Alberta, 130 miles east of Edmon- 
ton, Canada. A cleaning plant to pre- 
pare oil for locomotive use will be erected 
at the drilling sites. The project is under 
sponsorship of the Canadian National 
Railways, states a foreign technical 
publication. 


TAX-FREE GAs SOLD IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Special purple gasoline, free of the On- 
tario tax, went on sale in Ontario, Can- 
ada, on July 1 to farmers, licensed 
commercial fishermen, licensed guides, 
and licensed tourist outfitters. This 
system eliminates the necessity of claim- 
ing tax refunds by tax-exempt classes of 
people. 

Gasoline consumption in Ontario, in 
the first year of rationing, was cut 23.5 
percent. From April 1, 1942, to March 
31, 1943, total consumption was 302,432.- 
983 imperial gallons, compared with 395,- 
720,654 imperial gallons during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 


InpIA’s NEw PirPe LINE COMPLETED 


British engineers have constructed a 
new pipe line in India, through which 
thousands of gallons of oil can be 
pumped daily over a distance of several 
hundred miles, says a British publication. 
It is expected that the new pipe line will 
do much to relieve the strain on the over- 
loaded transport services of the country. 

The project was completed a week 
ahead of schedule through the combined 
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efforts of numerous engineers, the Army, 
the oil companies, the railways, the local 
authorities, and the Government depart- 


ments. 
Radio 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY SHOWS DECREASE 


Production and sales of radio sets in 
Canada continued to decline in the last 
quarter of 1942. Producers’ sales during 
the quarter totaled 30,181 sets, valued at 
$1,868,000, but only 12,029 sets were made. 

Figures for the entire year 1942, to- 
gether with comparable data for 1940 and 
1941, are shown in the following table: 


Radio Production and Sales in Canada 











Producers’ sales 
, Production 
Year (number) | Value (in 
Number thousands of 
dollars) 
Ee 492, 655 438, 976 23, 551 
Se eee 354, 449 399, 556 23, 484 
ae ee 176, 287 209, 163 14, 404 














Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER TRADE IN FINLAND UNDER STRICT 
CONTROL 


With the exception of private stocks 
not in excess of 5 kilograms, and military 
stocks, all supplies of rubber in Finland 
were confiscated in March 1943. Strict 
control is exercised over the entire trade, 
and dealers regularly must furnish cur- 
rent accounts of their holdings, imports, 
production, and sales. The Finnish Rub- 
ber Factory has been selected to act as 
the central rubber-sales organization. 


RUBBER-PRODUCING PLANT DISCOVERED IN 
INDIA 


A plant from which rubber can be ex- 
tracted is said to have been discovered 
in Nilgiris and Shevaroys, by the Madras 
Agricultural Department. Possibilities 
of manufacturing rubber on a large scale 
from this plant are under investigation, 
states a British trade report. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRESERVATIVES USED IN AUSTRALIA 


The rotproofing and waterproofing 
of textiles used by the armed forces in 
the Pacific has proved to be extremely 
important, and has received much serious 
study in Australia. 

In tropical and subtropical areas, es- 
pecially where high temperatures and 
high humidity prevail, textile fabrics de- 
teriorate rapidly because of molds and 
other organisms. Copper creosoting has 
proved most effective in rotproofing 
sandbags. However, the attendant 
strong odors make this process unadap- 
table for use on other textiles. Final 
choice, reports an Australian periodical, 
has fallen on copper compounds, or cop- 
per soaps, which are readily procurable 
in Australia. These can be applied by 
various methods, such as hot impregnat- 
ing, copper-soap emulsions, or mixtures 
of emulsions of copper soaps and suitable 
waxes. Tents, clothing, and other textile 
equipment can thus be made entirely 
impervious to molds or rot-producing 
organisms, as well as to tropical rains. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COLOMBIA 


Textiles were an important part of 
Colombia’s foreign trade in 1942, and 
were conducted almost exclusively with 
other American Republics. 

Raw-cotton imports aggregated 19,- 
001,582 kilograms, woolen yarns 934,019 
kilograms, and cotton cloth, 3,842,504 
yards. 

To neighboring countries, 2,538,818 
yards of cotton cloth were exported, and 
shipments of fique sacks totaled 419.787 
kilograms. 


PERUVIAN TEXTILE MILLS ACTIVE 


Peruvian textile mills continue high- 
level operations. In 1941 some 69,587,000 


meters of cotton piece goods were pro- 
duced, and an expansion of 25 percent is 
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indicated for.1942. Further intensive 
production may bring the 1943 total 
as high as 95,700,000 meters. 

Consumption of domestic wool ad- 
vanced from around 2,788 metric tons 
in 1941 to 3,196 tons in 1942, with a 
corresponding increase in output of 
manufactured woolens. 

Rayon and part-rayon fabrics pro- 
duced in 1942 totaled approximately 
2,840,000 meters. Imported rayon yarns 
were used primarily, although cotton 
and woolen yarns also were used. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS IN SERBIA 


Serbia’s textile industry is seriously 
hampered by shortages of raw materials, 
and scarcity of spare machinery parts, 
especially transmission belts. Conse- 
quently many important mills have 
ceased operations entirely, and others 
are functioning on a greatly reduced 
basis, according to trade reports. 

A decree of the so-called “‘Ministry of 
National Economy” (Axis-dominated) 
calls for the declaration and obligatory 
delivery of rags and waste goods, effec- 
tive June 1. Monthly reports must be 
made to “the proper authorities,” on 
stocks of rags and textile waste goods 
aggregating 50 kilograms. As soon as 
5,000 kilograms have been accumulated, 
the “Division of Textiles’ must be noti- 
fied, and, upon request of that Division, 
these stocks must be delivered to desig- 
nated firms, at fixed prices. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Utility-cloth rations recently issued 
in the United Kingdom engendered nu- 
merous orders for wool yarns about the 
middle of July. Sales were made at cur- 
rent prices, but purchasers agreed to take 
care of any increases which might sub- 
sequently be authorized by the Board of 
Trade. 

To acquaint Lancashire businessmen 
with latest developments in the United 
States, an exhibition of cotton and rayon 
textiles was held from July 20 to August 
14. Included in the display are cotton 
and rayon dress goods, furnishing fab- 
rics, special industrial cloths, and ma- 
terials for direct war use, manufactured 
in the United States. 

Since July 5, all cotton-spinning and 
doubling mills are operating on the basis 
of a 52-hour week, which, it is reported, 
has resulted in a 10 percent higher out- 
put in the larger mills. At that rate of 
increased production, it is believed that 
overtime may be discontinued by the 
beginning of winter. 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Most of the cotton crops in Sao Paulo 
and Parana, Brazil, were harvested by 
the end of June. Unofficial estimates 
indicate a crop of from 340,000 to 350,000 
metric tons in Sao Paulo. The crop in 
northern Parana is estimated at 7,000 
tons, and is reported to be the best on 
record. 


EGYPT’s COTTON ACREAGE REDUCED 


Egypt’s 1942-43 cotton crop is expected 
to total 4,153,000 cantars (of 99.048 
pounds), according to final estimates 
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published in a British trade journal 
This is much below the 1941-compa.- 
rable figure of 8,204,000 cantars. 

Cotton acreage was reduced in an ef. 
fort to grow more cereals, and the short- 
staple varieties were most affected 
1,988,000 cantars being estimated for 
1942-43, whereas 5,062,000 cantars were 
reported for the preceding year. Long- 
staple varieties accounted for 2,127,000 
cantars this year, and medium-staple ya- 
rieties 38,000 cantars, compared with 
2,988,000 and 154,000 cantars respectively 
last year. ‘ 

This season’s average yield is reported 
aS 5.91 cantars per feddan (1.038 acres). 
A year ago the yield was 4.99 cantars per 
feddan. 


PERv’s 1943 Cotton Crop 


Peru’s 1943 cotton crop is expected to 
total about 1,150,000 quintals, or 25 per- 
cent less than the 1942 crop. 

By July 2, 1942, 1,500,294 quintals of 
that year’s cotton had been sold, which 
is practically the entire yield. 

Sales of 1943 cotton up to July 9, 
totaled 400,997 quintals, of which 33 quin- 
tals were of the Pima variety, and all 
of the remainder was Tanguis. 

From January through May, 9,405 
metric tons of cotton were exported, com- 
pared with 10,958 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year, and 37,420 tons in 
1941. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Some 250,000 bales or 50,000 tons of 
cotton were raised in Turkey in 1942, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Present esti- 
mates indicate that the 1943 crop will be 
20 percent higher. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


EXPANDING DEMAND FOR RAYON Fapsrics 


The demand for rayon is expanding in 
all sections of the globe. However, the 
main pre-war exporting countries now 
have only comparatively small quantities 
available, after filling domestic needs. 
Despite this, some countries, with little 
rayon production of their own, have con- 
tinued to receive import shipments, 
which in some cases even showed a mod- 
erate increase. 

The following cumulative figures on 
imports of rayon fabrics for various pe- 
riods of 1941 and 1942 were selected from 
information published in a British trade 
journal: 








Country Month 1942 1941 
British Guiana._ yds Jan.- Des 1, 453, 000 1, 239, 000 
Gold Coast__.sq. yds Jan.-Dec. 2,621, 000, 1,379, 000 
Jamaica ds Jan.-Sept. 2,759,000) 1, 485, 000 
New Zealand. sq. yds Jan.-Dec_ 11, 445, 000 11, 165, 000 
Nigeria do Jan.-Novy.. 1, 960,000) 1, 130,000 
Grenada yds Jan.-Nov 58, 000 77, 000 
India Jan.-Oct 2, 152, 000 124,569,000 
Kenya and Uganda 

sq. yds Jan.-Nov A465, 000 2, 371, 000 
Value shown in rupees 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON Fasrics InN U. K. 


Rayon-yarn orders in the United 
Kingdom were accepted in June for de- 
livery in September, with no change in 
prices. Bookings are now being made 
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FLAT TIRES DELAY DELIVERIES 
OF FOOD-FUEL AND WAR NEEDS 

















for October, November, and December, 
at prices not as yet determined. 

Volume of rayon-fabric output con- 
tinues its downward trend, caused by 
smaller supplies of yarn, as well as labor 
shortages. 

Business in cloth is confined to require- 
ments of Government departments, 
utility cloth, and fabrics for the con- 
trolled export trade. 


W ool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL SHIPPED WITHOUT JUTE 


PACKS 
Several instances of shipping wool 
without jute packs are reported in 
Australia. Forwarded in standard 


presses, with battens and iron or wire 
bands, it reached destination with only a 
small quantity of loose staples having 
become detached from the main bulk of 
the parcel, reports a British publication. 


WooL PROSPECTS GOOD IN EIRE 


Eire’s sheep and lambs numbered 
2,555,630, asof Junel. Of these 2,040,000 
are listed as wool-producing sheep, and 
the clip is estimated at 12,601,000 pounds. 

Fleeces are said to be in excellent con- 
dition, white in color, and somewhat 
heavier than in 1942. 

Reports indicated a healthy market 
early in July, all good wool commanding 
ready sales. 

Steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment to control the wool market, so as to 
regulate and secure the most advanta- 
geous use of available supplies. 

It is planned to remove the restrictions 
on cxportation of blackface wool. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


South Australia’s 1943-44 flax plant- 
ings are expected to cover from 9,000 to 
10,000 acres, the same as last year, re- 
ports an Australian periodical. 
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A flax mill to be erected in this State 
will bring the total number of mills in 
Australia up to 38. 


Hemp CULTIVATION EXPANDED IN CHILE 


Hemp cultivation in Chile has ex- 
panded steadily in recent years. In 
1942-43, an area of 20,340 hectares was 
sown, with a production of 204,904 
metric quintals, say official estimates of 
the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture. 

The yield per hectare is somewhat less 
than in 1941-42 when 14,402 hectares 
were planted, producing 146,353 quintals 
of fiber. During the 1940-41 crop year, 
83,939 quintals were harvested from 
8,468 hectares. 

Prices for hemp fiber in the first week 
of July were 400 to 425 paper pesos per 
Spanish quintal of 46 kilograms. 


SISAL PRODUCTION IN FRENCH MorROcCcO 


Sisal is grown in Morocco, for use in 
the manufacture of sacks and twine. 
One company is said to handle from 2,000 
to 15,000 leaves daily, representing ap- 
proximately 130 to 200 kilograms of dry 
fiber. 


FLAX-FIBER PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of flax fiber in Peru is 
estimated at 3,600 metric tons this year, 
compared with 2,800 tons in the 1941-42 
crop year. 

Acreage for 1943-44 has been reduced, 
and an output of around 2,000 tons is 
anticipated. 

Steps are being taken to pack flax 
fiber and tow in smaller bales than here- 
tofore, in an effort to reduce damage in 
transit. 


Wearing Apparel 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOL-FELT HATS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Wool-felt hats are being manufac- 
tured in a new factory recently estab- 
lished in Geelong, Victoria, Australia, 
reports a textile journal. 

This is an entirely new industry for 
the city, and when production is shifted 
to civilian requirements after the war, it 
will give employment to many, and 
should prove a valuable addition to the 
community. 


SECOND-HAND CLOTHING RECEIVED IN 
FRENCH Morocco 


Substantial shipments of second-hand 
clothing have been received in Morocco, 
and sold at moderate prices. These have 
proved particularly helpful to lower-in- 
come groups. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CANADA’s TOBACCO IMPORTS 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during June 1943, as shown in an 
unrevised statement issued by the Cana- 
dian Department of National Revenue, 
consisted of 2,195,396 pounds of cut to- 
bacco, 311,247 pounds of plug tobacco, 
81,174 pounds of snuff, 775,261,477 cig- 
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arettes, 16,522,410 cigars, and 231,214 
pounds of Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 16,231,838 
cigars in June 1943. 


LABOR SHORTAGE IN CANADA’s TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY 


There undoubtedly will be fewer to- 
bacco workers available from the United 
States in 1943 than in 1942, says the Sec- 
retary of the Ontario Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Marketing Association, who has 
just returned from the United States 
where he endeavored to recruit approxi- 
mately 5,000 primers and curers to assist 
in harvesting Ontario’s 1943 tobacco crop. 
In 1942, approximately 3,000 tobacco 
workers came from the United States. 

Late seasons, combined with increased 
production of war crops and demand for 
labor in various war work throughout 
the United States, are reasons given for 
the 1943 labor shortage. 


LARGE TOBACCO CROP EXPECTED IN 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Despite heavy rains from April through 
June, an unusually large tobacco crop 
is expected in the Dominican Republic 
this season, as a result of increased plant- 
ings. Unless adverse weather conditions 
during present harvest operations lessen 
production, a yield of 12,000 metric tons 
is expected. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s 1942-43 tobacco 
crop (excluding Turkish-type produc- 
tion, data for which are not yet available) 
is estimated at 31,700,000 pounds wet 
weight; 31,000,000 pounds is flue-cured 
and 700,000 pounds fire-cured. This rep- 
resents a 33 percent drop from last year’s 
total output of 47,516,538 pounds. 

Shortage of fertilizer is the principal 
reason given for the estimated decline. 
The Government is now making every 
effort to obtain fertilizer from Canada. 
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rican Exchange Rates 


—— Trey 








Merennae nomi 


{NotTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with 
the following exception: Cuba— United States dollares to the pesos. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar.) 








Annual average : Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
; Nov. Dec. re Date, 
1941 1942 1942 1942 Rate 1943 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | July 24 
Official B 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 Do. 
Bid- 4.88 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 Do. 
| Free market 4.24 4.23 3.98 Do. 
Bolivia _| Boliviano -- Controlled 43.38 46.46 46.46 46.46 42.42 | July 19 
Curb 54.02 19.66 50.00 50.00 43.00 Do. 
Brazil__. Cruzeiro ! : Official 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 | July 16 
Free market 19.72 19.64 19.63 19.63 19.63 Do 
Special free market 20.68 20.52 20.50 20.50 20.50 Do. 
Curb 20.30 
Chile___- Peso _..| Official 19.37 19.37 19.37 19.37 19.37 | June 30 
Export draft 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Curb market 31.78 31.75 33.87 33.72 33.85 Do 
Free am 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Gold Exchange 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Mining dollar 31.35 31.13 13.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
| Agricultural dollar 2 31.15 31.13 13.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Colombia - do Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 | July 10 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 Do. 
Stabilization Fund ( ( (4 Do. 
Curb 1.86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.75 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.85 5.71 5.64 5.65 5.68 | June 30 
Controlled _- 5.62 5.62 5.62 5.62 5.62 Do 
Cuba ee Peso Free 98 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | June 1 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 15.00 14.39 14.10 14.10 14.10 | Mar. 30 
Honduras___| Lempira Official _- 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | June 8 
Mexico__-- Peso Free 4.86 4.85 4.84 4.85 4.85 July 10 
Nicaragua_..| Cordoba-_- ---- Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | July 17 
Curb 5.93 5.05 5.25 Do 
Paraguay_.__| Paper peso | Official 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | June 30 
SS _ ae Free 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 | July 19 
Salvador___.| Colon__------ do__. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Do 
Uruguay.._-| Peso._-_--- : Controlled _ - 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 | Julv 24 
, Free 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.26 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
Free 5 3.76 3.45 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeirc became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since, Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Established Mar. 25. 


3 For class 2 merchandise 1,795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


§ July 24—Dec. 31. 


NoTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Experts Report on Mexico’s 
Economy 


(Continued from p. 4) 


able. The Commission considers that the 
requirements given in the report of the 
subcommittee on general requirements 
represent the minimum requirements for 
the maintenance of the economy of Mex- 
ico on a wartime basis. It, therefore, 
strongly recommends that every effort be 
made by the appropriate agencies of the 
United States Government to carry out 
promptly the proposals contained in the 
report of the subcommittee. 


Public Works and Sanitation 


“The Commission has considered vari- 
ous public-works projects in Mexico, in- 
cluding drainage and flood-control proj- 
ects and numerous sanitation projects. 
Some of these, which are clearly of im- 
mediate and vital importance, have been 
recommended for prompt execution. 
The Commission recommends that other 


projects, including a number which are 
apparently of an urgent character, be 
given further study by the Governments 
of Mexico and the United States. 


Transport and Communication 


“In dealing with the fundamental 
question of transportation in Mexico, the 
Commission undertook to consider Mex- 
ico’s transportation requirements on the 
basis of the over-all program presenta- 
tions furnished the Commission by the 
Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras 
Publicas and the Secretaria de Marina, 
covering railways, highways, aviation, 
public service and commercial automo- 
tive transport, merchant marine, and 
fishing. It was obvious that the impor- 
tance of transportation to Mexico’s econ- 
omy must be fully appreciated in Mexico 
and in the United States. 

“The Commission recommends a con- 
tinuing study of Mexico’s transportation 
needs on an over-all basis and the estab- 
lishment in Washington of a permanent 
mechanism which can cooperate effec- 
tively and continuously with the trans- 
portation authorities of Mexico. 
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“Various specific recommendations 
were made calculated to maintain Mex. 
ico’s transportation at its present leye] 
through adequate supply of spare parts 
and essential replacements. Further. 
more, if Mexico is to continue its part 
in the production of strategic materials 
while at the same time maintaining its 
accelerated internal economy, it is also 
necessary to increase transportation fa- 
cilities. Recommendations were made to 
permit new construction by maintaining 
all existing equipment in constant opera- 
tion, locating suitable second-hanq 
equipment, and supplying the balance of 
requirements in new equipment. 

“The Commission recommends that 
further study be given to means of in- 
creasing the quantity of fish available 
for local consumption both by providing 
the necessary boats and equipment and 
by enlarging existing refrigeration and 
canning facilities ashore. A joint com- 
mittee representing Mexico and the 
United States, it is felt, would be effective 
in determining present and future devel. 
opment. 

“The recommendations of the Com- 
mission should permit not only proper 
consideration of Mexico’s immediate and 
wartime requirements but also the de- 
velopment of continuing programs that 
will provide Mexico with adequate trans- 
portation, in the early post-war period, 
for its longer-range economic require. 
ments, 


Balance of Payments 


“During the period since the beginning 
of the war and especially since Pearl 
Harbor, the most important factors af- 
fecting the balance of payments of Mex- 
ico have been the cutting off of all im- 
portant sources of supply in Europe and 
the Eastern Hemisphere, the conversion 
of the United States economy to war 
production, the concentration of Mexi- 
can production on strategic materials, 
the increase in exports to the United 
States, and, in the latter part of the pe- 
riod, a large flow of capital from other 
financial centers, principally the United 
States, to Mexico. 

“Mexico had in earlier years purchased 
much of its industrial equipment and 
manufactured products from the United 
States, but it had also established spe- 
cialized sources of supply in Europe and 
the Far East. Thus, when these oversea 
sources were cut off, Mexico and other 
nations in this hemisphere turned to the 
United States as the only nation capable 
of filling industrial needs. 

“Unfortunately, these demands oc- 
curred at the time when the United 
States was converting its vast industrial 
plant to war purposes. The United 
States might have been able to supply all 
the civilian needs of this hemisphere un- 
der normal conditions, but it could not 
act as chief arsenal of the United Na- 
tions as well. The choice was obvious— 
victory was far more important than 
trade. The United States, therefore, 
adopted the policy of putting war needs 
first and of sharing the balance avail- 
able for the needs of its civilian popu- 
lation with other friendly nations. 

“The availability of transportation 
soon became an important factor in the 
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allocation of existing supplies; but, as 
Mexico and the United States could ex- 
change goods by overland routes, their 
mutual trade was disturbed to a minor 
extent by diversion of ocean and coast- 
wise shipping. In spite of this relative 
advantage, the amounts and types of 
gods available for export to Mexico fell 
far below Mexico’s needs. Meanwhile, 
the full cooperation of Mexico in achiev- 
jing the maximum production of stra- 
tegic materials as its contribution to the 
war effort of the United Nations, regard- 
jess of the economic and transportation 
difficulties involved, was evidencing itself 
in imports into the United States from 
Mexico. Imports into the United States 
from Mexico in the calendar year 1941, 
according to United States statistics, 
amounted to $141,000,000, inclusive of 
silver valued at $26,000,000 and gold 
yalued at $17,000,000. For the calendar 
year 1942 the total was $179,000,000, in- 
cduding $27,000,000 of silver and $40,- 
900,000 of gold; and for the first 4 months 
of 1943 imports were approximately 
$73,000,000, of which $6,000,000 consisted 
of silver and $1,000,000 of gold. 

‘During the same periods, exports 
from the United States to Mexico, ac- 
cording to United States statistics, were 
as follows: 1941—$159,000,000; 1942— 
$147,000,000; first 4 months 1943—$59,- 
000,000, inclusive of $9,000,000 of gold. 
(The figures given do not include ear- 
marking operations.) It is perhaps 
worth noting that in 1941 Mexico pur- 
chased United States products to a 
higher dollar value than in any previous 
year except 1920 and 1921. Thus, during 
1942 and the early part of 1943 imports 
into the United States from Mexico, in- 
clusive of silver and gold, exceeded ex- 
ports from the United States to Mexico, 
whereas during 1941 the trade had re- 
sulted in a surplus of exports to Mexico. 
The total trade of Mexico, as revealed 
by Mexican statistics, showed similar 
trends during these periods. A typicak 
excess of exports was converted into an 
excess of imports in 1941 as a result of a 
record volume of imports combined with 
a reduction in exports, while in 1942 
and the early part of 1943 changes in the 
opposite directions produced a surplus 
of exports. 


Significant Movements 


“Although the surplus of Mexican ex- 
ports over imports has been reflected in 
the increase in Mexico’s monetary re- 
serves, the Commission finds that an im- 
portant factor contributing to the sharp 
increase in Mexico’s holdings of dollar 
exchange and gold in late 1942 and in 
1943 is a large capital movement. The 
movement represents the repatriation of 
Mexican balances, the transfer of refu- 
gee funds from other financial centers, 
and a strong transfer of the funds of 
United States citizens. Recent informa- 
tion indicates that the force of the move- 
ment was moderated by the announce- 
ment, at the end of May, of the renewal 
of the Mexican-United States Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement. 

“As has been indicated, the Commis- 
sion believes that the inflow of capital, 
the increase in exports, and the restricted 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of July 
20, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
August 23, 1943. 


Class Number and 


Trade-mark Commodity 

Washington...........- No. 10—Entire class. 
ee, ee No. 20—Entire class. 
EE No. 14—Entire class. 
OE itis Rata oom cep tered ee cam No. 10—Entire class. 


Argentina.——The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of July 
27, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
August 30, 1943. 


Class Number and 


Trade-mark Commodity 

Impervp ----- ...---.--- No.3—Entire class. 
eee No. 3—Entire class. 
Se ee No. 3—Entire class. 
RE ic Bt obestanewuss No. 2—Entire class. 


El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





| 
Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity | publica- 
| | tion 
| 
| 1943 
Horizontes. Medi- | Magazines, reviews, | July 5 
cos. pamphlets, maps, | 
| pharmaceutical prod- | 
| ucts. 
Wrapper with blue | Pharmaceutical prod-| Do. 
or other color | ucts, drugs. } 
panels and bor- | 
ders of crossed | 
red lines. | 
Sterling Drug Inc Medicinal and pharma- | July 8 
| ceutical preparations, 
drugs, soap, cosmetics, | 
manicure sets, appa- 
ratus and instruments 
for surgery, foodstuffs, 
beverages, edible oils, 
sport ing goods, etc. 
Fensic Medicinal and pharma- | July 13 
ceutical preparation. 
Maclean Pharmaceutical prepara- Do. 
tions including those | 
for stomach troubles. | 
Brylfix Toilet preparation | Do. 
Brylfoam | Shampoo preparations Do. 
Brylshave Shaving soap, cream, Do. 
and toilet lotions. 
Germolene Medicinal and pharma- | July 19 
ceutical preparations. | 
Andrews Liver Salt | Medicinal preparation._| July 20 
Vi-Grans | Vitamin compounds | July 23 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
| tion 
1943 
Bacardi Cuba | Alcoholic beverages in | July 23 
Libre. general and beer. 
Ronda__- ~ pth ela ees eee Do. 
Bacardi Flying | Alcoholic beverages in Do. 
Tiger, Tigre Vo- general. 
lador Bacardi. 
i aes : Clean goodwashed coffee_| July 24 
Oones........ Goodwashed coffee ma- Do. 
chine cleaned. 
Compa Current coffee_________- Do. 
Salva__... __...| “Resacas”’ coffee, “‘espu- Do. 
mas, desnates,”’ etc. 
Chris-Craft_._.. x Runabouts, boats, etc__- Do. 
Armour............| Pharmaceutical and | July 27 
chemical products. 
Stardust............| Ladies underwear and | July 28 
outer garments. 
Hercules (figure of | Fabrics, outer-garments, | July 30 
Hercules testing silk, wool, cotton and 
strength of ma- flour. 2 
terial). 
El Condor (figure | Fabrics, outer-garments, Do. 
of a condor). shirts. 
Glanoid Registered | Pharmaceutical and Do. 
Mark. chemical products, 
drugs. 











Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 











, Date of pub- 
l'rade-mark | Product lication 
* ae 
1943 
Draya_....-..| Tailoring trade, hats, | July 26 to 31 
| hose, etc. 
Condor | Musical instruments, ete Do. 
Sheridan___..| Perfumery, beauty prod- Do. 
| wucts, ete. 
Innovacion_..| Textiles, drygoods, read y- Do. 
| _ to-wears, ete. 
Thomercan..| Drugstore and chemical Do. 
| goods. 
Geniol_......| Drugstore and chemical Do. 
| products. 
Simplex_.....| Drugstore and chemical Do. 
| roducts, and scientific 
| instruments except op- 
| tical and photographic. 
Blondisol....| Perfumery, beauty prod- Do. 
ucts, etc. 
Uro-Colelina.| Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 
Bramont_-_-...| Scientific instruments, ex-| July 19 to 24 
| cept photographic and 
| optical. 











availability of important items which 
Mexico wishes to purchase abroad have 
all contributed to the existing balance- 
of-payments situation. In more normal 
times a favorable trade balance accom- 
panied by a strong inward capital move- 
ment would provide Mexico with the 
financial resources needed to foster a 
rapid development of its economy. These 
resources, whose full utilization is limited 
by the war, will be of great use to Mexico 
in the post-war period. 

“Naturally, the Commission, in tracing 
the effects of Mexico’s trade position and 
capital movements, has had occasion to 
examine in detail some related aspects of 
Mexico’s economic position. It has given 


particular attention to the increasing cir- 
culation and rapidly rising bank deposits 
and the movement in prices. The Com- 
mission has been informed of several 
remedial measures already in process or 
under consideration by the Government 
of Mexico. 

“At the present time the factors opera- 
tive in the Mexican economy are subject 
to very rapid changes. The Commission 
notes with satisfaction that the recent 
renewal of the Mexican-United States 
Stabilization Agreement contemplates 
consultation between the Secretaria de 
Hacienda of Mexico and the Treasury 
Department of the United States.” 

(Continued on p. 46) 











* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
August 7, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The August 7 issue contains 
these articles: 


ALLIED MILITARY CURRENCY IN SICILY. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITIES IN SICILY. 


DESIGNATION OF SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE DIVISION oF Com- 
MERCIAL AFFAIRS AND THE DIVISION OF 
COMMUNICATIONS AND REcoRDS (DEPART- 

MENT OF STATE). 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHINA. 


RETURN TO WASHINGTON OF THE CONSULT- 
ANT ON INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES IN 
CHINA. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


REVISED FARM-LABOR-MIGRATION ARRANGE- 
MENT WITH MEXxICco. 


Other Publications 


ALASKA; AMERICA’S CONTINENTAL FRON- 
TIER OUTPOST. Earnest P. Walker. 1943, 
57 pp. [llus. War Background Studies 
No. 13. 


Available gratis from: The Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE STORY OF THE AmeErRIcAs. Leland 
Dewitt Baldwin. 1943. 720 pp. Price, 
$3.50. Presents a history of 450 years of 
exploration, settlement, and cultural de- 
velopment in the Western Hemisphere. 
Begins with the voyage of Columbus and 
ends with the breaking off of relations 
between the South American republics 
and the Axis. Includes Cortez’s taking 
over of Mexico, Pizarro’s annexation of 
the Inca domains, La Salle’s conquest of 
the Mississippi, the essays in statecraft 
by the Pilgrim Fathers and their suc- 
cessors. Reviews the exploits of Bolivar 
and San Martin and the history of Can- 
ada from Cartier to Mackenzie King. Il- 
lustrated throughout with maps. 


Available from: Simon and Schuster, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


CARTELS AND THE PEACE. The University 
of Chicago Round Table. July 11, 1943. 
28 pp. Price, 10 cents. A radio discus- 
sion by William Benton, Hugh Cox, and 
Gardiner Means. 

Available from: The University of 
Chicago, Radio Office, Chicago 37, Il. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCENTRATION VERSUS 
SMALL BuUSINESS—THE TREND OF NAZI POoL- 
icy. Herbert Block. 1943. 24 pp. Re- 
printed from Social Research, May 1943. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Available from: Social Research, 66 
W. 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE New Europe. Bernard Newman. 
1943. 576 pp. Price, $3.75. Examines 
the problems of settling Europe’s boun- 
daries. Designed to foster intelligent 
planning before the war’s end. Infor- 
mation drawn from official sources and 
from history is mingled with that gath- 
ered in 12 years of travel throughout 
Europe, especially in such restless areas 
as the Baltic States and the Balkans. 
Discusses the considerations which must 
be weighed in determining workable 
boundaries for the Europe of the fu- 
ture—history, physical geography, eco- 
nomic conditions, language, religion, 
ethnic lines, and the sentiments of a 
population, its wishes and aspirations. 
Includes maps of the areas discussed. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1942, AN AN- 
NUAL SurvEY: No.2. Arthur P. Whitaker 
(ed.). 1943. 262 pp. Price, $3. Second 
in a series of annual surveys designed to 
meet the need for periodic reports on 
contemporary developments in the com- 
plex and rapidly changing field of inter- 
American affairs. Records the develop- 
ments in the lives of 22 American na- 
tions—the diplomatic, political, and mil- 
itary events, and the economic, social, 
and cultural happenings—in the year 
1942. Contains 19 statistical tables and a 
chronology for the year. Statements 
and analyses of facts are furnished by 
nine distinguished contributors. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Export DECENTRALIZATION. Interna- 
tional Economic Council. 1943. 43 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. Describes the Decen- 
tralization Agreements which have been 
negotiated by the United States Govern- 
ment with the governments of Latin 
America. Of particular interest to ex- 
porters and others interested in wartime 
export regulations. 

Available from: International Eco- 
nomic Council, 437 Star Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CANADIAN MINES HANDBOOK 1943. 
Northern Miner Press Limited. 1943. 
259 pp. Price, $1. A reference work, 
in two parts, showing the active mining 
companies of Canada and those not now 
active. Part I lists in detail the syndi- 
cates and companies, many of them 
newly formed, carrying on a country- 
wide search for minerals vital to the war 
effort—giving their office addresses, di- 
rectors, capitalization, properties, and 
current operations. Operating com- 
panies are reviewed, with a 5-year com- 
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John R. Beaman (“Creosote-Oij] Trade 
Faces Post-War Test”) was born October 


4, 1915, in Arlington, Va. He received 
his degree of A. B. (Economics Major) 
from Duke University, at Durham, N.¢. 
in 1939. Subsequently Mr. Beaman be. 
came Research Analyst with the St. Law. 
rence Survey in the office of the Secre. 
tary of Commerce. From 1940 to early 
in 1942 he was with the Commercial] In. 
vestment Trust Corporation. Coming to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington in February 
1942, he was assigned to the Chemica] 
Unit. Mr. Beaman is a member of the 
Interdepartmental Chemical Statistics 
Committee. His present position in the 
Bureau is that of Associate Economic 
Analyst. 


John M. Clark (“Revival in El Oro”) — 
Born in Evanston, Ill., December 13, 1910, 
Graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1932. After a term as publisher of a 
weekly newspaper, became a reporter and 
editorial writer on the Washington Post. 
Was granted a Nieman Fellowship by 
Harvard in 1938, which he devoted to 
Latin American studies. Joined the In. 
ternational Labour Office in June 1939 
and received various Latin American as- 
signments. In 1940, became public re- 
lations director of Cia. Venezolana de 
Fomento. Joined Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs as pub- 
lic-relations officer in September 1940. 
Has served successively as Director of 
Health and Security Division, Director 
of Cultural Relations Division, and Di- 
rector of Emergency Rehabilitation 
Division. 

Corrie Cloyes (“Experts Report on 
Mexico’s Economy”).—See the January 
9, 1943, issue of ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

Henry P. Crawford (“Peru’s New In- 
surance Law, and Organization Proce- 
dure’’) —See the issue for May 15, 1943. 

Donald R. Crone (“Australians Study 
Housing Problems”) .—See last week’s is- 
sue of this magazine. 





parison of production, earnings, and 
other essential matters. For the market 
investor a long-term range of quotations 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange, up to 
June 30 last, is provided. Part II con- 
tains a supplementary list, including in- 
active and extinct companies. 

Avaliable from: Northern Miner Press 
Limited, 122 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 


THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF THE SOVIET 
Economy. Oscar Lang. 1943. 30 pp. 
Pamphlet Series No. 1. Price, 35 cents. 
A description of the manner of operation 
of the Soviet economy. 

Available from: The Russian Economic 
Institute, 429 W. 117th Street, New York 
ai, 2 
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Related 





Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Au- 
gust 17, 1943: 

No. 479—Current Export Bulletin No. 112. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 112 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


(COMMODITIES FOR WHICH OFFICE OF Eco- 
woMIC WARFARE May ASSIGN PREFER- 
ENCE RATINGS IN THE THIRD QUARTER 
1943 


A. The Office of Economic Warfare 
has received authorization from the War 
production Board to assign preference 
ratings for certain commodities for the 
third quarter of 1943, thereby making 
itunnecessary for exporters to file WPB 
Form PD-1A (WPB-541) or other WPB 
release certificates for these commodi- 
ties. These commodities are grouped ac- 
cording to the WPB Industry Divisions 
which handle these commodities and 
carry notation in list in paragraph E 
qs to the appropriate schedule B or 
CMP code number by which these com- 
modities are classified under the allo- 
cations made to the Office of Economic 
Warfare. Preference ratings for these 
commodities will be assigned by the Of- 
fice of Economic Warfare and stamped 
on the face of the export license in the 
manner prescribed by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

B. The elimination of PD~-1A or other 
WPB supply assistance forms for these 
commodities does not in any way change 
the regulations for filing export license 
wplications or import recommendations 
x other OEW forms. As authorizations 
0 assign preference ratings to addi- 
tional commodities are received, notice 
if these authorizations will be an- 
nounced in future current export bulle- 

C. It is important, when filing export 
leense applications for these commodi- 
ties, for the exporters to indicate under 
the commodity description whether or 
hota preference rating is requested. The 
whedule B number for the commodity 
hust be designated on each application. 
h addition, where class B products are 
involved, the appropriate CMP code 
tumber as indicated on the list below 
must also be entered on the export li- 
tense application. This additional in- 
formation on class B products will facili- 
late the processing of applications. 

D.The authority prescribed herein 
does not change the present procedure 
for handling controlled materials and 
(MP class A products. 
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Ride OR EA EB 


Special Treatment: Marine Diesel En- 
gines.—Exporters are advised that “Ma- 
rine Diesel Engines—Auxiliary or Main 
Propulsion,” presently classified as CMP 
class B product under CMP Code No. 
560, have been designated by the War 
Production Board as a special B product. 


FAGE 45 


Therefore, although such marine Diesel 
engines are CMP class B Products, they 
will be subject to the following pro- 
cedure: Exporters will file Form CMP- 
4A in duplicate with all applications for 
export license for marine Diesel engines, 
together with customary BEW 119 or 
other export application form, and im- 
port recommendation or certificate of 
necessity. No PD~-1A or other WPB 
form will be required. Designation of 
schedule B and CMP code numbers 
should be shown on the application. 

E. The list of commodities not re- 
quiring PD-1A forms or other WPB re- 
lease certificates for export in the third 
quarter 1943, follows: 





W PB Industry ee 
Division Schedule B 


Aluminum and magne- | 
sium. | 
Automotive | 


6638. 00 


Building materials 


Communications 


Consumer durable 


roods 


CMP 
Code 


027 
105 


106 


108 
135 


136 


536 | 


540 
645 


646 


808 
429 
429 
429 


530 | 


533 
423 


423 | 


423 


423 | 


537 
537 


537 | 


537 
659 
664 
672 


672 


Commodity 


Magnesium metal in primary form (ingots). 


Batteries, storage (aircraft). 

Automotive replacement parts and accessories (not 
spare parts for military vehicles). 

Brakes; automotive (hydraulic, air, mechanical, and 
electric). 

Wheel assemblies, automotive. 

Carburetors (except aircraft) and fuel injection equip- 
ment. 

Internal combustion engines (nonmarine Diesel over 
750 r. p. m.. gas over 750 r. p. m., gasoline: not aircraft 
propulsion). 

Bearings, journal (including lined, babbitted, common, 
sleeve, thrust and bushings). 

Automotive repair shop special machinery and equip- 

| ment. 

| Spark plugs (except aircraft). 

| Batteries, storage (except aircraft). 


5 | Electrical conduit and fittings. 


| Electrical connectors. 
Fuses under 2,300 volts. 
Wiring devices and supplies, electric, not automotive. 
Infra-red heating and drying equipment (except physi- 
otherapy units). 
| Airport lighting equipment and accessories (subject to 
L-235). 
Floodlights and searchlights (not high intensity are 
18-inch diameter and larger for military use). 
| Fluorescent lighting fixtures: commercial, industrial, 
and cold cathode lighting systems. 
Incandescent lighting fixtures: industrial, commercial, 
residential, mercury lamp. 
Marine lighting equipment and accessories. 
Tools, edge 
Auger bits. 
Axes, hatchets, etc. 
Saws and machine knives. 
Machetes. 
Miscellaneous edge tools 
Miscellaneous agricultural tools 
Tools, hand (not mechanics). 
Forged light hammers. 
Blow torches. 
“C” clamps. 
Electric soldering irons 
Shovels. 
Heavy forged tools. 
Steel wool. 
Miscellaneous hand tools. 
Farm and garden hand tools. 
Building mesh, metal. 
Fabricated structural meta] building 
special specifications). 
Screen cloth, insect (metal). 
Sheet metal building products. 
Hardware, builders. 
Hardware, transportation equipment. 
Hardware (miscellaneous, including saddle luggage, 
furniture, refrigerator, mail receivers, mail boxes). 
| Bolts, nuts, pins, rivets, screws, studs, washers (carbon 
steel only). 
Communications equipment (MRO only), for tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment. 
Communications, repair parts. 
Flashlight batteries, dry cell. 
No. 6 dry-cell batteries. 
Other dry-cell batteries. 
Domestic ice refrigerators. 
Flashlight cases only 
Fluorescent lamp bulbs 
Other type lamp bulbs. 
Lamp bulbs, miniature, incandescent. 
Lamp bulbs, large, incandescent. 
Kerosene lamps, flat wick, liquid fuel. 
Kerosene lanterns, tubular, liquid fuel. 
Railroad lanterns, liquid fuel. 
Roadside torches. 
Porcelain-enameled ware; kitchen household, hospital, 
ete. 
Straight pins (common). 
Staples (office supplies, not fence staples). 
| Staplers (office equipment). 


products (not 
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Schedule B 





Cork, asbestos, and fi- 


General industrial 


Miscellaneous minerals 





Pulp and paper------- 











1 
{ 
} 


| 4601.00 


4602. 00_ 


| 4604. 00 


4606. 00. 
| 4608. 00. 
| 4610. 00- 
| 4619. 00. 


6545. 05 


6545. 09_ 


| 6630. 


6549.07, 6549, 98 


6220. 85 


6220. 96__. 


6220. 50 
6220. 87 


6213. 03. 
6007. 00. 


6067. 05__- 
6067. 98___- 


6068. 05 


6068. 98___ 


6065. 00 
6105. 15 


6101.00___- 
6203.00. _ 


, 3011. 20__- 


| 3013. 20_- 
, 3070.00...._- 


3046. 10 
3031. 20 


3037. 00 


, 3049.10. __- 


3055. 10, 3055. 90 
3088. 00, 3082. 00 
3061. 00, 3084. 00 
3087. 00, 3074. 00 
| 3840. 08, 3840. 11. 


3033.10.77 | 
, 3031. 10- 
, 3045. 10___ 


, 3052. 10__- 


CMP 
Code 
623 | 
624 | 


626 


629 | 
| Plugs and flanges for shipping containers. 


171 


172 
403 
407 


414 
418 


419 
420 
438 
603 
822 


vio 


829 


831 





Commodity 


Crowns, metal: Beverage. 

Crowns, metal: Not beverage. 

Drums, barrels: Steel: 30-gauge and heavier. 
Metal cans. 


Shipping kits and pails, steel: 30-gauge and heavier. 


| Closures, metal for glass: Not home canning, beverage 


crowns. = 
Strapping, metal: Round, flat, seals. 


| Asbestos building sheets or shingles. 


Laminated paper pipe covering and blocks. 

Lagging, cork. 

Blake lining, molded. 

Pipe covering, cork. 

Daubers, cork. 

Welding rods and electrodes, gas welding and arc 
welding. 

Carbon brushes, including automotive. 

Carbon products: Industrial: Not brushes, copper 
coated projection carbons, grephite electrcdes over 1 
inch diameter, graphite electrolytic anodes. 

Repair parts (except parts valued over $5C0 or complete 
items such as motors, pumps, etc.). 

Mica. built up cnly. 

Mercury or quicksilver. 

Tube cleaners: Not soot blowers for marine shipboard 
use. 

Tube expanders. 

Power and distribution transformers. 

Switchgear (MRO only), electric, heavy duty: Not 
industrial, panel, distribution boards. 

Cut-outs and fuse links: 2,300 volts and above 

Insulators: Electric: Telephone, telegraph lines and 
equipment; heavy duty. 

Lightning arrestors. 

Pole line hardware. 

Capacitors. 

Meters, gas and water 

Repair parts. 

Woodpulp. 


Nickel: Alloys, and scrap containing nickel 

Nickel: Metal in ingots, bare grains, rods, sheets, strip, 
shot, plates and other forms 

Nichrome wire. 

Nickel manufactures. 

Ferromolybdenum. 

Ferro,tungsten. 


| Ferrochromium. 


Ferrovanadium. 

Ferromabganese 

Iron and iron products 
Pig iron. 


Cast-iron pressure pipe 

Cast-iron pressure pipe fittings 
Cast-iron soil pipe. 

Cast-iron soil pipe fittings 
Malleable-iron screwed pipe fittings 
Railway car wheels (except locomotive 
Grey-iron castings. 

Malleable-iron castings 


| Pipe fittings: Not steel: Not aircraft, automotive, 


refrigeration, Soi] pipe, Parker type. 


| Valves: Not steel: Not air conditioning, aircraft, 


automotive, instrument regulating, Parker type, 
refrigeration, tire. 

Marine Diesel engine repairs. 

Cotton woven belting for machinery. 


| Carded cotton yarn. 


Combed cotton yarn, mercerized. 

Combed cotton yarn, unmercerized. 

Voiles, organdies, lawns, batistes 

Marquisettes, mosquito fabrics. 

Poplins, broadcloths, shirtings and all other combed 
yarn fabrics. 

Osnaburgs. 


Coarse and medium sheetings (Class C sheetings only 


Drills, twills, sateens (no jeans or jean cloth 


| Printcloth yarn fabrics. 


Tobacco and cheesecloth. 

Denims, cottonades, pants coverts 

Chambrays, cheviots, coverts (no 3.90 chambrays or 
coverts to be exported except seconds, shorts, or 
prison-made fabrics). 


| Outing flannel, shirting flannel, canton flannel 


All other carded yarn fabrics. 


Rayon filament yarn. _ 
Parts for repair and maintenance of textile machinery 


(Cotton end products made from gaptton piece goods listed above will be treated in the same manner as cotton piece 
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Experts Report on Mexico’s 


Economy 
(Continued from p. 43) 


Limiting Factors 


The Commission expressed the belief 
that the specific projects recommended 
in the report would effect an important 
contribution to Mexico’s economy. At 
the same time, it admitted that, however 
well-conceived they may be, they are 
necessarily limited in scope. 

In this connection the authors em- 
phasized that “industrial and transpor- 
tation equipment available today in few 
cases represents the latest and most effi- 
cient designs. Wartime discoveries anq 
wartime techniques will have a marked 
effect on practically every phase of in- 
dustry and transportation. Mexico wil] 
have the benefit of these developments 
when it becomes possible fully to equip 
its industries and its expanded trans- 
portation system. 

“The recommendations covering cur- 
rent requirements and maintenance, es- 
pecially the allocations urged for repair 
parts, should serve to keep Mexico’s 
civilian economy operating on a wartime 
basis.” 


Value of Tourism 


Touching on the importance of de- 
veloping the tourist industry in the post- 
war period, the Commission pointed out 
that a well-developed tourist trade be- 
tween the two countries will add materi- 
ally to their national incomes. Further- 
more, it was predicted that “such a move- 
ment will yield a true appreciation by 
the residents of each country of the cul- 
ture and economic possibilities of the 
other. The Commission is impressed 
particularly by the mutual advantages 
of a systematic exchange of students, 
teachers, and technicians. 


Detailed Plans Needed 


“The Commission strongly recom- 
mends the working out of detailed plans 
for the development of all phases of 
Mexico’s economy. Agricultural produc- 
tion, transportation, power production, 
and general industrial development all 
have great possibilities. As a result of 
the war, Mexico is acquiring reserves 
which will greatly facilitate their rapid 
development. Cle:2 cooperation between 
the Government: and citizens of the two 
countries will assure the accomplishment 
of the full programs. 

“Where governmental credit may be 
required, as in the past, the appropriate 
governmental agencies of the two nations 
will work out ways and means of accom- 
plishing the desired results. In the field 
of private investment, mutually satis- 
factory cooperative arrangements offer 
even greater possibilities. 

“The days of exploitation or economic 
imperialism, whether by nations or by 
powerful private groups, are past—no 
future Mexican or United States Gov- 
ernment will condone or permit their 
reappearance. But now, industries pri- 
marily designed to serve Mexico’s own 
needs, which combine Mexican resources, 
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equipment, capital, and technical skills 
with those of the United States, offer a 
fruitful field for the best type of eco- 
nomic cooperation. 


For Higher Living Standards 


“Industrialization will raise the stand- 
ard of living in Mexico. The industrial 
worker will be able to buy more of the 

roducts of agriculture, the agricultural 

worker will be able to buy more of the 
products of industry, and their combined 
productive and purchasing power will 
enable Mexico to widen its markets and 
increase its purchases from other na- 
Torhese obvious economic truths can 
pecome actualities more quickly in this 
hemisphere than in perhaps any other 
portion of the world, and certainly no 
greater possibilities exist than in the case 
of Mexico and the United States. Their 
proximity and the demonstrated inter- 
dependence of their economies offer pos- 
sibilities for constructive economic co- 
operation which are unequalled. Their 
example and their continued cooperation 
may well set the standard for the world 
of tomorrow.” 


Spirit of Helpfulness 


In concluding its report, the Mexican- 
American Commission for Economic Co- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


operation expressed appreciation to the 
Chief Executives of both countries for 
the opportunity to render such service. 
The members also acknowledged the 
splendid spirit of helpfulness they ex- 
perienced in gathering their information 
and termed it as constituting “‘a nucleus 
of understanding and a sound basis for 
cooperation which will be of great value 
to both nations. ; 

“Finally, the Commission wishes to 
emphasize the importance of promptly 
devising procedures which will expedite 
putting into operation the recommenda- 
tions contained in this program of eco- 
nomic cooperation.” 

In this respect, an encouraging note 
was expressed by President Camacho 
when he wrote President Roosevelt, in 
part— 

“In expressing to Your Excellency my 
sincere satisfaction with the conclusions 
reached and confidence which I have 
that these results will soon be trans- 
lated into acts tending to consolidate the 
economic cooperation between Mexico 
and the United States, I am pleased to 
express to you the conviction that every- 
thing which our Governments may do, 
reciprocally, to insure and strengthen 
our mutual assistance will make closer 
still the cordial relations of our peoples 
and will serve undoubtedly as a basis 
for a continental structure of concilia- 
tion, equity, and human progress.” 





U. S. Export Control and Related Announcements 


(Continued from p. 46) 





oh nal Schedule B 


Tin—Lead 6507.00 
6508. 00 
6515. 05-6515. 98 


6670. 00 

6565. 01 

H565. 07, 6565. 09 
6512. 00 

6620. 00 

Tools 


Zine 01, 6571.3 


l 
1.05, 6571. 11 
6571. 21, 6571. 25 
71 
6572. 05, 6589. 03 


6573. 05, 6573. 07 


CMP 
Code 


| . 
Commodity 


Lead: 
Pigs and bars. 
Sheet and pipe. 
Other lead manufactures, 
(schedule B No. 6515.21). 
Type (including multigraph type). 
Pig tin and tin content of manufactures. 


excluding lead cable 


Solder. 

Babbitt metal. 

Metal cutting tools. 

Portable electric and pneumatic tools. 

Files and rasps. 

Tools, mechanics, hand. 

Gages and precision-measuring instruments 
Chains (except anchor, power transmission). 
Abrasive products, manufactured: synthetic, natural. 
Repair parts. 

Special high-grade and high-grade slab. 
Other grade slab. 


Sheets and strips 

Photoengraving sheets and plates. 

Dust. 

Other forms, n. e. 8. 

Other zine manufactures, containing 20 percent or 
more zine: 
Battery shells and parts, unassembled. 
Wire. 


Other. 





No. 480—Current Export Bulletin No. 113 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 113 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


DECENTRALIZATION PROCEDURE—SUPPLE- 
MENTAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Exporters have submitted many questions 


and suggestions; those of broad application 
appear below. 


Note: In the following Questions and An- 
swers, “I, R.” refers to Import Recommenda- 


tions and “OEW” refers to Office of Exports, 
Office of Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C. 


1. What should the exporter do with an I. R. 
covering an order which has already been 
licensed? 

(a) If for allocated materials or CMP prod- 
ucts, he must return copy No. 4 to OEW for 
cancellation. Allocated materials and CMP 
products were listed in Bulletin 104 (An- 
nouncement No. 471 in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly for July 10). 

(b) If for materials not listed in Bulletin 
104, he may*get a new order and file a new 
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license application; otherwise the I. R. should 
be sent to OEW for cancellation. However, if 
more than 60 days have elapsed since the is- 
suance of the I. R., it may not be used for 
this purpose and must be returned to OEW 
for cancellation. 


2. May an exporter file more than one license 
application for one I. R.? 


Yes, but all such applications should be 
submitted at one time. If this is impossible, 
he should write OEW that he will apply later 
for the remainder, at which time it will be 
necessary to give the I. R. number. 


3. IsanI. R. necessary for gift shipments and 
for personal effects not under General 
License? 


Yes. 


4. Are I. R.’s required for licenses issued 
to the effective date of decentralization? 
No. 


5. Where it is stated in the I. R. that ship- 
ment is to go by rail, water or otherwise, 
is it controlling? 

No; it is merely a recommendation. 


6. Where an I. R. is issued for materials in 
the customary export containers, is an 
I. R. needed for the containers? 
No. 


7. If an I. R. is received near the end of a 
quarter too late to submit before the end 
of the quarter, may it be used after ez- 
piration of the quarter? 

Yes; an application covering the I. R. should 
be filed within sixty days of the date of issu- 
ance; if it is too late to charge in the current 
quarter, OEW will try to charge it to the next 
quarter. 


8. Can an I. R. be used by several applicants 
for licenses? 

Yes; however, if a license application is to 
be filed by a person not named in the I. R. 
it must be accompanied by a letter of ex- 
planation showing approval of use by the 
holder of the I. R. and the importer. Every 
effort should be made to submit all the appli- 
cations at one time. If any of the applications 
for licenses are sent in without the I. R., they 
should be accompanied by a letter stating the 
I. R. number. 


9. Can incorrect Schedule B numbers be 
changed on the I. R.? 


No. Do not alter the I. R. but give the 
correct number on the license application. 
The Office of Exports will assume the re- 
sponsibility of advising the Country Agencies 
of the change in Schedule B numbers so that 
proper adjustment may be made in the allo- 
cation accounts. 


10. If the holder of an I. R. is unable to supply 
the entire quantity, may another ez- 
porter make application for the bal- 
ance? 

Yes, preferably both applications should be 
sent in together. If this is not possible, the 
applicant for the first license should notify 
OEW at the time of making his application 
that another application will be submitted 


by another exporter. See answer to ques- 
tion 8. 


11. After exporter A receives an I. R., the im- 
porter cables exporter B asking him to 
ship the goods affected. May exporter 
B apply for license? 

Yes, provided exporter A transfers the I. R. 
to exporter B with the importer’s approval. 
The license application from exporter B 
should be accompanied by the I. R. and a 
letter or cable from the importer. 


12. Where there is variation between units of 
quantity, weight, or value shown on 
the I. R. and those shown On the im- 
porters order, what determines the 
amount to be shown on the license ap- 
plication? 

The amount is controlled by the units 
used in Estimates of Supply for the com- 
modity. A list will be issued shortly of 
commodities for which estimates of supply 
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have been given to the countries of destina- 
tion with the accounting units used. The 
application should not cover a greater quan- 
tity than is indicated on the I. R. If weight 
is controlling, a license application will be 
considered even if there is a discrepancy in 
price; however, prices must be within OPA 
ceilings. If the dollar value is controlling, 
the value on the license application must not 
exceed the value on the I. R. even though 
this necessitates a change in weight or other 
unit. Gross weight is never controlling. 


13. When an application is filed at the mazi- 
mum export price which is con- 
siderably higher than stated in the I. R., 
will OEW consider the application? 

Yes, so long as the price stated in the ap- 
plication is within the limits specified in 
the current maximum export price regula- 
tions. 


14. Will consideration be given to applica- 
tions without I. R.’s which were “cased 
in” before the effective date for De- 
centralization, especially applications 
which were returned without action to 
be resubmitted after the effective date 
of Decentralization? 

Cases returned without action prior to the 
effective date of Decentralization will, on 
resubmission, require an I. R. excepting 
hardship or emergency cases. Cases re- 
jected prior to the effective date of the plan 
may be appealed without an I. R. 


15. Is it true that in certain countries the 
Country Agency will grant an I. R. only 
upon confirmation from the supplier 
under which the supplier commits 
himself to deliver the goods? 

No such commitment is required for the 
issuance of anI.R. (Some countries further 
require Exchange Permits or Import Licenses 
before materials may be imported. Prior to 
issuing these documents these countries 
sometimes request evidence that a U. S. Ex- 
port License exists.) 


16. When an I. R. has been issued, is it nec- 
essary to obtain an import permit from 
countries where such permits are re- 
quired? 

Yes. The two documents are not related. 


17. If the exporter receives an I. R. which 
he does not wish to use, what shall he 
do with it? 

He may transfer the I. R. to another ex- 
porter with the approval of the importer, 
otherwise he may send the I. R. to OEW 
for cancellation, or return the I. R. to the 
importer and write to OEW that he has done 
so, giving the I. R. number. 


18. What is the time limit for submitting 
I. R.’s to OEW? 

I. R.’s must be submitted witnin sixty days 
from the date of issue. However, I. R.’s 
may be submitted later provided an ac- 
companying letter is sent fully justifying 
the delay. 





New Tropical Institute’s 
Experiments on Food Crops 


The newly established Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in 
Costa Rica has begun research work for 
the improvement of food crops to aid the 
inter-American food-growing program. 

Experimentation in food crops is being 
undertaken in connection with the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, Wash- 
ington, for countries in Central America, 
including Costa Rica, and for Brazil and 
Paraguay. Additional food projects of 
this nature are being considered. 

In charge of vegetables and special 
crop research at Turrialba, site of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agieements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba : Aug. 23,1934 Sept. 3, 1934 
Jelgium (and Luxem- 
burg) - _. Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 
agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether-, 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao ..| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland ; Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependéncies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

Morocco May 6, 1936 Do 
Nicaragua ! _.| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador-- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ? Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 


Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire Nov. 17,1938 Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 


ment of 1935 do... Do. 
Turkey -. j .....-| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela , Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3 Dec. 30,1939 Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement ... Dee. 13,1940 Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina .-. Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5,1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 Jan. 1,1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 (*) 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

’ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

4 Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Lran) 


Summaries of the provisions of each indivic 

ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE Wines 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff ‘Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 


Announced 





Latest date 


Countrs Date of issu- | for submit- Date for oral 
intry | ance of notice | ting written | Presentation 
of views 


statements 
Iceland Nov. 17,1941'| Dec. 8,1941 | Dec. 15,1041 


Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1042 
Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4,1043 





! Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 


of State ] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEERLY, inst 
of each week as formerly. 





Sciences in Costa Rica, is Joseph Fennell, 
formerly with the United States Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Fennell has planted many varieties 
and types of vegetables which already 
grow in Central America or are con- 
sidered suited for tropical areas of the 
Americas. ‘These include various types 
of beans, peas, peanuts, beets, carrots, 
melons, onions, turnips, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, peppers, and other vegetable crops. 


Today’s Advertising 
Will Keep You Tuned Up 
for Tomorrow's: 
. BIGGER DRIVE 


This research is expected to find the 
best varieties and growing conditions for 
improvement of yields, and the best 
planting dates for various cro, 5%. 

Increased food production is being en- 
couraged in the Caribbean, Central 
America, and South America to increase 
production for local needs and for nearby 
markets which formerly imported part 
or all of their food supplies. 





Notes on the care to be taken in re- 
pairing wooden-soled footwear have re- 
cently been published by Great Britain’s 
Assistant Director for Footwear Repairs. 
The bulletin considers each of four dif- 
ferent types of wooden soles separately, 
suggesting means of overcoming the dif- 


ficulties that are likely to be encountered” 


in making repairs. 
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